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Editorial, 


T the front there is a fusion of creeds,’’—so 
writes a Jewish chaplain after a visit to the 
British force in the field. There are significant 
parts of his report in the Times which deserve 
more notice than mere news mention. “I was 

deeply impressed by the whole-hearted unanimity with 
which the different religious bodies are working. Church 
of England, Presbyterian, Methodist, all are as one. 
There is one form of service, and the duties are divided 
among the chaplains irrespective of the particular com- 
munion which they represent. All work together in 
perfect harmony.” It is not likely that any bishops, 
such as those who were scandalized by the missionary 
fusion at Kikuyu, will make this flagrant instance of 
Christianity a subject of formal protest. Perhaps the 
war, after all, will do something to make the Church more 
Christian than it has been wont to be. It may happen 
that the habit of Christian unity formed in war will per- 
sist in peace, and arrogant exclusiveness give way to the 
real brotherhood of Christ. If they were but realized, 
the needs of the world as imperatively call for such har- 
mony as the exigencies of armies. ‘The time ought soon 
to come when it may be said everywhere, ‘‘At the front 
there is a fusion of creeds.” 


ce 


THE continual paradox of religious progress is that 
the very purifying of religious ideas is treated as if it 
were the threatening of those ideas. It is a paradox 
not confined to religious progress. In every branch 
of human thought, those who lead are at first looked 
on as enemies by those who ought to follow. People 
incline to look on any attainment in truth as its stopping- 
place. The next move seems as dangerous as theirs 
did to their opponents. If they would apply here the 
readiness to adopt new, more effective methods in prac- 
tical things, there would be much less objection to here- 
sies. ‘The heretic in mechanics never bears that name. 
He is hailed as an inventor. No one casts him out 
because as a result of his enterprise and ingenuity costly 
machinery suddenly becomes worthless. He is not 
called an infidel and iconoclast because the direct re- 
sult of his efforts is the abandonment of long-established 
ways. ‘The scrap-heap has the old machines, but no 
one is blamed for the loss. Every one knows that the 
gain far outweighs the loss, that the manufacturer can 
afford to lose on an old investment for the sake of the 
gain he will make on the new one. No investor says 
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to him what an older minister said the other day to a 
young minister who had adopted our ideas of Jesus and 
the resurrection: ‘‘You have thrown away all there is; 
you will have nothing left to talk about.” On the 
contrary, the investor increases his holdings in the stock 
of a company that gets the latest facts for its benefit. 
If the spiritual market showed as quickly and clearly 
the significance of progress in religious thought, we should 
see a fall in old securities and a rush to get stock in the 
companies abreast of the times. When more people 
think, this is what will happen. 


s 


Tue columns of English papers are filled with letters 
of protest and defence in regard to the coming Epsom and 
Ascot races. ‘Those who protest do so out of regard to the 
conflict, in which, as in no previous conflict, the nation’s 
life is at stake, with revulsion of feeling against such 
national social gayeties while sorrows stalk through 
streets and homes. ‘Those who defend the races do so 
out of regard to the effect of them upon the important 
matter of horse-breeding, and with the feeling that rec- 
reation helps to bear sorrow, and does not indicate light- 
hearted indifference. One letter among others defend- 
ing the races, from the soldiers’ point of view, denies that 
people ‘should go about with long faces because other 
people happen to be doing what is, after all, only their 
job,” and is signed, ‘‘A wounded officer who hopes to be 
out of bed in time to see the Derby.” ‘This is not our 
question, but it is a form of the question which often 
faces every one. ‘There are forms of pleasure in which no 
one under the burden of struggle and sorrow could be in- 
clined to engage. But the incompatibility of mourning 
and wholesome enjoyment is more apt to be overpressed 
than forgotten, and the more people can gain release from 
affliction in interests which can absorb their attention 
and refresh their powers of endurance, the more courage- 
ously and fitly they will bear their griefs. 


s 


Tue death of Sir George Turner gives for the world a 
life in exchange for thousands. As a Medical Officer of 
Health he had after his fiftieth year rendered distin- 
guished service for his country during twelve years. 
But even after this came the noblest work of his life. At 
Pretoria he gave himself wholly to work in connection 
with the leper colony, not only in behalf of the poor vic- 
tims of leprosy, but in research to discover the causes 
of the disease. He was regarded with passionate devo- 
tion by those in whose behalf he spent himself unceasingly, 
and was specially adored by the children, born of leper 
parents, and sure to share their fate. On returning to 
England after retirement he continued his bacteriological 
studies, not ceasing after he discovered the marks of his 
own doom. At the age of seventy-nine he dies, one more 
witness of sacrifice for the love of man. He was called 
“another Father Damien,’ and his name deserves such 
remembrance. How can the sacrifice of Jesus be isolated 
into an atonement, and in his person alone, when the cloud 
of witnesses show the same surrender in the same love? 


rd 


_ Tue descent from the sublime to the ridiculous is pro- 
verbially easy, but the transition from one mood to an- 
other totally incompatible with it with instantaneous 
rapidity is not easily tolerated. Quick irritation closely 
following tranquil sentiments, homely solicitudes mixed 
with elevated converse, open-handedness on the left hand 
and sharp calculation and acquisition on the right, Mary’s 
idealism and Martha’s sense in the same person at the 
same time,—such unstable emulsions in human nature 
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provoke and puzzle and poison our patience. We do not 
realize that inconsistency is often a fine form of con- 
sistency, that what seems hypocrisy is only complexity, 
and what shocks us by inappropriate contiguities need 
only lead to better understanding. It really signifies 
that things are not mixed, that the switches turn the cur- 
rents accurately, and that the potencies of personality flow 
now here now there with instant immediacy and complete- 
ness. ‘That we can be all one thing, then all another, 
grave and gay, toilsome and free, facile to feel a sorrow as 
our own and share a joy with equal sincerity, shows what 
vitality is, and what the natural adaptability of human 
nature. Men who undergo great strain could not keep 
from going to pieces if they were not able to be some- 
thing entirely different with a moment’s opportunity. 
The statesman on hands and knees with children is not 
violating dignity, nor the surgeon showing hardness with 
his jokes after a capital operation, nor the poet betraying 
the man in being much like other men; they are all 
protecting and preserving what is highest by the armor 
of ordinariness. So there be no moral inconsistencies, 
the superficial ones are not to be taken seriously. 


wt 


From a German newspaper this conclusion of a protest 
by a clergyman against the prevailing spirit of German 
hatred against England is published in the Times: ‘“‘Who- 
ever thinks that he can help the Fatherland by encour- 
aging this sort of German hatred may do it at his own 
risk. On our side, however, we should be guilty of neg- 
lect of duty if we did not raise a warning voice against it. 
A hatred such as is now being preached is un-Christian, 
immoral, and unworthy of the German nation.” 


Why Favor National Prohibition of the Liquor Traffic? 


For the same reason that we favor putting the ban 
upon polygamy, gambling, and slavery, each of which 
was once supposed to be a private concern. On one 
side we desire to foster the most thorough individualism, 
but we are compelled as good individualists to concede 
that we live too closely together in human society to 
tolerate any habit, custom, or usage when once it proves 
to be a public nuisance. We hold that the liquor traffic 
is the most immense public nuisance which modern 
society bears. Generations of costly experience, the 
most careful opinions of science and medicine, the records 
of every industry, and the growing and hideous expense 
of all institutions for criminals and the insane are over- 
whelming in their sinister evidence. Just now the 
great European war is adding its solemn testimony. 

Why, however, make this subject, which has usually 
been considered to fall under State and local jurisdiction, 
a matter for national law, and even constitutional 
change? We answer as those who are shy of needless 
centralization: For the same reason that we have bound 
the States into a nation; for greater efficiency, as 
touching those points of general advantage or safety, 
wherein separate States need the co-operation of all the 
States. Thus, we agreed at the start to support one an- 


other as a nation in defence against public enemies. . 


We have in the steady drain and mischief and poison 
of the liquor traffic our worst national enemy. Why 
should we pay hundreds of millions of dollars a year for 
an army and navy against purely imaginary enemies in 
an industrial world where we ought never to have oc- 
casion to fight our neighbors, and yet hesitate to put the 
ban upon the obvious enemy which lurks in every barrel 
of whiskey or beer that is conveyed from State to State? 


Can any one who loves straight thinking find more than 


one reasonable answer to this question? 
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iseas a) ce a National Board of Health. We put the 
~ control of the Mississippi and other great river systems 
into the hands of the national government. We have 
been obliged to institute a National Railway Commission 
and an Interstate Commerce Commission. ‘The largest 
State is small and helpless to manage the flowage of 
businesses that overrun all local boundaries. The liquor 
traffic plainly belongs to this class. Only the national 
> government can stop it at its sources. It can forbid 
; importation. It can shut up breweries and distilleries. 
\ It can throttle the transportation of alcoholic drinks. 
Grant that private parties can make or drink wine or 
beer on their own premises. We do not need to spy 
into what a man does in his own house, unless he makes a 
disorderly house, or turns it into a shop. What we aim 
at is the destruction of an infamous and degrading traffic. 
. We ought to, and we can, stop the great flow of the stream. 
There can be no traffic without a market, without ad- 
vertisements, without wholesale supplies of any kind, 
without aggregated capital, without organized and public 
trade unions and trade journals. 
' Will not this drastic treatment prove cruel to a large 
and hitherto respectable class of our fellow-citizens? 
} It is not a large class, as compared with its volume of 
business. We are already serving notice upon them 
and so giving them time to withdraw. We believe 
| many of them will be glad to do this. ‘They will adjust 
: themselves in due time, as the makers and proprietors 
and drivers of the old stage-coaches did at the advent of 
the railroad. 


But why, finally, write the new decree of the people into ~ 


the Constitution? First, because this seems to be the 
most practicable way to proceed—that is, the line of 
least resistance; and, secondly, because the country is 
very weary of seeing this subject made the football of 
partisan politics; weary of a see-saw agitation from year 
to year for alterations in the liquor laws, in slight and 
irritating limitations upon the traffic, and again in giving 
it freer license; weary of maintaining a continual and 
costly warfare against the liquor interests. We are sick 
of the whole miserable business and we are ready to 
put an end to it. This is the kindest thing for all con- 
cerned. Indeed, many drinking men are beginning to 
say: ‘‘If we can all really be rid of it, we are willing to 
go without it ourselves.” Q. Hew: 


The Desire to Possess. 


One of the subtlest and, in some respects, one of the 
c most dangerous forms of selfishness often masquerades 
: as devotion to another. The love which professes its 
own willingness to give all, and on that ground demands 
an equal return, often seeks in reality the utter subjuga- 
tion of another’s will, and may thus easily bring about 
its own undoing. The love which will endure no 
separation from the beloved object, which construes every 
other interest as a disloyalty, which can brook no disa- 
-agreement in opinion, is weakening, not strengthening, 
and is not improved by being labelled devotion. Every 
human soul must have leave to be itself, and no love which 
denies that right is anything more than the passion for 
possession. 

One of the hardest lessons that some parents have to 
learn is the judicious letting alone of their own children. 
Their desire to decide every trifling question that pre- 
_ sents itself, even for the child who has long since graduated 
from the nursery, may often be a timid love, that merely 
seeks to guard against every possible mistake and conse- 

rt. Often, however, it is the failure to recognize 
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that the child has become an individual being, thinking 
his own thoughts, impelled by desires that the parent 
may or may not understand, beginning to live his own life, 
and forced by nature itself to accept his own responsibil- 
ities. If the parents have made the most of the child- 
hood years, when the little life was given over to their 
guardianship, and the awakening mind was eager to 
follow in the directions opened to it, and the impression- 
able heart was sensitive to each look and tone, then 
oftentimes the best thing is a wise disregard of the rest- 
lessness and impatience that are only indications of 
development and readjustment. We often need to 
learn to trust our children more and to guard ourselves 
from showing the anxiety that we inevitably feel at each 
new crisis in a child’s life. Let not the passion of posses- 
sion blind our eyes to the inalienable rights of every indi- 
vidual soul,—the right to think its thoughts naturally, 
to look forward to its own future, and to formulate 
certain of its own decisions. 

A boy just entering manhood often does not understand 
his own attitude toward himself and the world. He could 
not express in words even to himself the feelings that bid 
him stand on his own feet, and seem somehow to conflict 
with the old dependence on the will of others. Old 
habits of obedience are strong; but the time comes when 
something more must be added to them, and when the 
volition to action must be not mainly from the outside, 
as heretofore, but from within. ‘The old love for home 
is not weakened; but the old relations change insensibly, 
and must grow into something deeper and more steadfast. 
Now it is not always easy for parents to recognize the 
child’s side of all this and to adjust themselves willingly 
to a certain change of relation,—in short, to give up the 
old feeling of possession for the co-operation and mutual 
freedom of friends. 

Some parents, it is true, seem to have prepared for this 
time even from the birth of their children, keeping ever 
in mind the ideal of free, independent, earnest manhood 
or womanhood, trained to loving service for love’s sake. 
These have led their children to depend always more and 
more upon their own sense of right, trusting them to 
make their own decisions whenever possible, guiding 
rather than commanding, influencing rather than ruling, 
always loving much even in times of uncertainty and mis- 
takes; but there are also many parents who seem to 
know no difference between absolute lawlessness and lack 
of control on the one hand and the continual exercise of 
authority on the other, and who often confound their 
own wills with intrinsic principle. 

It is in this passion for possession that the tragedy of a 
broken friendship or an unhappy marriage often lies; 
and this is most pitiful, because here it comes just where 
love seems to be most intense and true. Still, that love 
which seeks to be all-sufficient for happiness, and will 
willingly admit no other interests in life, must necessarily 
fail. Somebody has said that friendships are not glass 
threads or frostwork, but the solidest things we know. 
If that is true, it is when they are built on a mutual 
trust that can allow of wider and ever wider circles of 
interest without fearing overthrow. If they are any- 
thing less, even then permanence in a friend’s heart can 
never be gained by seeking to limit his freedom and 
dominate his thoughts. 

The desire to possess, to make our own, whatever we 
really love, is natural enough. It is an impulse that has 
helped us all the way through life, and given us much of 
what is worth having; but there are many ways in which 
we lose the thing we most desire, if we seek to hold it 
too strenuously or too exclusively for our own. Life is 
forever changing, and we can gain a new good only by 
exchanging for it something that we still hold precious and 
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dear. The girl who goes forward to love and marriage 
must give up her beautiful girlhood. ‘The mother who 
takes her baby into her arms takes with it the care and 
responsibility, never to be put aside again. Even then 
she cannot keep her little one, but must see it grow into 
a separate life, with separate sorrows, that she can neither 
bear nor take away. ‘The passion for possession must 
gradually grow into a feeling selfless and more divine 
even than the dear delight of ownership. In this we 
may acquiesce and rejoice in the spiritual laws which will 
assert themselves, whether we will or not, or we may 
rebel, and make life harder for ourselves and for others. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Fruits of Our Sowing. 


Through Central New York, from Albany on the eastern 
edge to Erie just across the Pennsylvania border on the 
west, there stretches a line of churches which illustrate 
the fruits of Unitarian missionary endeavor. Many of 
the Unitarian churches in New England were originally 
organized as town parishes and date from the seven- 
teenth century. Their roots go deep into a congenial 
soil. ‘They have inherited valuable properties, honorable 
traditions, and sacred associations. No one of the New 
York churches, however, antedates the nineteenth cent- 
ury. All but one of them were organized after the time 
when the Unitarian movement began to have a definable 
mission and some denominational consciousness. ‘The 
church in Barneveld was, indeed, a unique and spon- 
taneous expression of the interpretations of Christianity 
which were coming to be known as Unitarianism. It 
was founded in 1803 by liberal Hollanders who, through 
social and intellectual intercourse, had discovered the kin- 
ship of their religious convictions with those of the liberal 
party in the New England churches. The churches in 
Buffalo (1832), Syracuse (1838), Albany and Rochester 
(1842), Troy (1845), Ithaca (1865), were all planted as 
distinctly Unitarian churches. ‘The societies in Dunkirk 
(1880) and Jamestown (1885) were originally indepen- 
dent liberal societies that later found their natural affilia- 
tions with the Unitarian fellowship. Erie (1898) and 
Schenectady (1901) are later plantings. Both of these 
societies owe much of their growth to the establishment 
in these two cities of the shops of the General Electric 
Company and the consequent settlement there of fami- 
lies of Massachusetts and Unitarian antecedents. The 
Erie society developed, too, in a field formerly tilled by 
the Universalists. 

Here, then, is a group of churches that in various ways 
and degrees test the value of Unitarian missionary work. 
Most of them have lived long enough to have made some 
history. What has been the harvest? Have the results 
justified the hopes and sacrifices of the founders? 

A busy week of journeying has enabled the president 
of the Association and the secretary-at-large to visit all 
these churches. Together they met with the ministers 
of the eastern section at Albany, and then the president 
spoke at Syracuse, Ithaca, Jamestown, Dunkirk, and Erie, 
while the secretary-at-large visited Schenectady, Troy, 
Barneveld, Buffalo, and Rochester. ‘The record of these 
churches not only demonstrates their value to the com- 
munities in which they are planted, their constantly ex- 
tending influence, their deepening power, but also proves 
that the second generation of Unitarians is as reliable as 
the first. he founders of the older churches of this 
group, honored in their generation, have passed on, but 
their successors are in most cases just as efficient, gener- 
ous, and public-spirited. There is no falling off in the 


qualities of character that have always distinguished Uni- 
tarians. ‘The new generations are just as active in good 
works as were their predecessors. Asa rule they are ready 
to provide even more liberally for the support of their 
own churches, they demand better equipment, they ex- 
pect larger gifts and more comprehensive leadership from 
their ministers, they are more genuinely democratic in 
social relationships. 

It may then be justly affirmed that, contrary to the 
predictions of the critics both without and within our 
fellowship, these churches have shown abundant power 
of persistence. Again and again we have been told that 
the Unitarian movement was evanescent, and that the 
experiment of freedom in religion has always failed and 
will fail again. Our critics have repeatedly asserted that 
a creedless church would not find any continuous support, 
that people demand some definite guidance in their re- 
ligious thinking and some authoritative expressions for 
their instinctive faith. Others have assured us, with an 
amiable patronage, that, while Unitarians have done a 
wholesome work in modifying some of the extremes of 
dogma, their work is now done and is no longer needed. 
Even in our own household there are those who appear 
to believe that while a simple, rational, and spiritual re- 
ligion may continue to be cherished by a few select souls, 
yet most people require for their religious nurture the 
frenzies of the revivalists or the props of ecclesiasticism, 
or the crutches of somebody else’s authoritative thinking. 
The experience of these New York churches proves that 
the principle of freedom in religion is not a passing, but 
a permanent dynamic. It proves that the impulses which 
obliged the founders of these churches to break with es- 
tablished orthodoxies and go apart to plant their own re- 
ligious institutions and there ‘“‘after the way which men 
call heresy”? to worship the God of their fathers are still 
compelling. ‘These churches are meeting real needs, they 
are doing a work which no other churches are qualified to 
do, they are more and more centres of clear thinking and 
practical beneficence. 

But if the virtues of the founders are persistent, so 
also are their failings. ‘The inability of the free churches 
to develop an earnest missionary spirit hampers their 
growth and progress. The founders endured many toils 
and sacrifices to establish these churches; they were 
patient under social ostracism and under the assaults of 
bigotry, generous in the giving of money for all good 
local causes, active in all the ways of public-spirited service. 
By their upright lives and their neighborly helpfulness 
they won respect for themselves, if not for their religious 
principles, but almost always their vision of usefulness 


stopped at the borders of their own communities. ‘They 
did not develop any power of associated action. ‘They 
did not care to propagate their principles. ‘They were 


hospitable if people found their own way into freedom, 
but it did not occur to them that they had any obliga- 
tion to go out and find and help the people who were fret- 
ting and chafing in the bondage of an outgrown theology 
or an ecclesiastical despotism. Except among a few 
broad-visioned individuals they never showed any vital 
interest in the struggling missionary endeavors of the 
religious fellowship to which they loyally, and often at 
real sacrifice, owned their allegiance. 

This curious indifference to missionary work is too 
often reproduced in the second generation. In the 
founders it was due chiefly to a not unnatural reaction 
from the prevailing bigotry of their time. They dreaded 
sectarianism. ‘They wanted men to be absolutely free 
to make their own religious decisions. They did not 
want even to appear to proselyte. ‘That apathy is not so 
gees in the succeeding generations. It is, indeed, _ 
a bit curious that these churches have persisted as they __ 
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finds expression in missionary work. When shall we 
learn that to make a man a Unitarian is nothing less than 
to deliver him from the terrible burden of irrational 
fears, to free his mind for the reverence of all truth, and 
his heart for the love of the things that are of good .re- 
port? It is to give him new motives and ideals that 
make for happy and serviceable living. It is to invite 
him to the joys of a self-reliant manhood, to give him 
larger understanding of the purpose of this mysterious 
adventure of life, truer interpretations of its enigmas and 
tragedies, new impulses to the exercise of brotherly good 
will and brighter hopes of human destiny. It would be 
an immeasurable gain to these churches if only they could 
throw themselves more generously and whole-heartedly 
into our common efforts to diffuse at home and abroad 
a knowledge of the principles of thought and conduct we 
have found so enlightening and fruitful for ourselves. 

The other serious weakness of these churches is_ the 
common weakness of our whole fellowship and of many 
other Protestant communions; their inability to produce 
their own ministers. Of the nine settled ministers of these 
churches none are the children of these churches them- 
selves and only two have any Unitarian background 
whatever. All the others were bred in some other tradi- 
tion and have bravely found their own way into religious 
liberty. ‘Three of the nine are of English, one of Irish, 
one of German, and one of Canadian stock. Of the re- 
maining three one is of Baptist, one of Methodist, and 
one of New England Unitarian antecedents. It may well 
be that these able and faithful ministers are doing better 
work than if they were to the manor born. It is still a 
subject for debate “whether it is better to be born or to 
become a Unitarian,” but all will agree that the failure of 
these churches to produce from their own families and 
adherents their own religious leaders is a weakness which 
cries for remedy. Our work of religious education in our 
homes and churches is inadequate so long as this charge 
can justly be brought against us. 

In equipment these churches present the usual variety. 
Barneveld has a model equipment for a country town, 
meeting-house, parish house, and parsonage all complete. 
Erie, Dunkirk, and Ithaca have modern and well-appointed 
buildings. Erie has just completed its last;payment to 
the Loan Fund. Dunkirk still carries ajconsiderable 
burden of debt. Rochester has an adequate church and 
an unusually fine parish house which is the centre and 
home of many useful and happy influences. Buffalo has 
a beautiful and completely equipped church and parish 
house not yet entirely free from debt. Syracuse has a 
fine stone church which has recently been improved and 
refreshed. It was built before the days of modern re- 
quirements, and needs, some day, the addition of a parish 
house. Jamestown has an old, but exceedingly well- 
located wooden building, without modern conveniences 
or esthetic value, but usable. Troy has a charming 
modern church, but greatly needs a parsonage. Schenec- 
tady has a splendid location, and a pleasing chapel which 
will ultimately be the vestry of the church some day to 
be built on the corner. Albany has a plant too big and 
expensive for its need. ‘The society plans to sell, when- 
ever a reasonable price can be secured, and to rebuild. 
This removal at Albany and the parsonage at ‘Troy are 
the most pressing and immediate needs of these churches 
so far as their equipment is concerned. 

Financially these churches are reasonably strong. Five 


____ of them receive some aid from the Association and two 


others are obliged to conduct their work on too limited a 
ale ppeacsc e insufficient income. Of those that re- 
aic 
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ableness all have a fine and some a splendid record. In 
religious education they are, except at Buffalo, where an 
admirable work is being done, somewhat deficient in the 
knowledge and practice of modern methods. In spiritual 
vitality they are centres of energy, faith, and optimism. 
It is evident that.these churches fill a large place in the 
communities they serve. Even in a soil not too recep- 
tive the seeds of our sowing have brought forth abundant 
fruit,—some thirty, some sixty, some an hundred fold. 
SAMUEL A. ELtor. 


Current Copics. 


THE impulse to movements in the direction of social 
reform that has been furnished in all the warring nations 
by the necessities of war is exerting powerful results in 
Great Britain, where the cause of abstention from alcoholic 
drink became a great national issue last week. Begin- 
ning with Russia, all the belligerent countries have ap- 
plied prohibition or some measure of restriction to the 
liquor traffic as a means of increasing national efficiency 
or curbing national vices. In Russia, after the experi- 
ment of the suspension of the traffic in vodka had proved 
a success as a temporary expedient during the period 
of mobilization, the government not only decided to go 
out of the business of selling vodka, but issued stringent 
administrative orders forbidding the sale of the beverage 
throughout the Empire. Restrictive regulations have 
been applied in Germany, France, Austria-Hungary, and 
to a less extent in Great Britain, where local rules have 
been put in effect in an attempt to discourage drinking 
in this portentous time. 

a 


THE question of general prohibition, however, sud- 
denly assumed the proportions of a great and pressing 
issue in British public life last week, when David Lloyd- 
George, Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader in the 
social legislation with which the Asquith cabinet is 
identified, announced to a committee who had called 
on him to discuss the subject of temperance and its 
bearing upon the efficiency of the nation in time of war, 
that drink was a greater and more dangerous enemy to 
Great Britain than either Germany or Austria-Hungary. 
This declaration by the man who is financing the struggle 
for existence which Great Britain is waging produced a 
profound impression, not only in the British Empire, 
but throughout the world. It was followed a few hours 
later by the publication of a letter written to the Chancellor 
by King George V., in which the sovereign emphasized 
the need of greater sobriety among the workers who 
produce the supplies needed by the war office, and 
offered to set an example of total abstention by forbid- 
ding the use of alcoholic liquors in the royal household. 


wd 


THE utterance of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the letter written by the King were incidents in a wide- 
spread discussion which is agitating the United Kingdom. 
The expressions of opinion on the matter have brought 
to a focus what appears to be a broad demand throughout 
England and Scotland for national legislation to prohibit 
the manufacture and use of alcoholic stimulants in 
Great Britain on some such comprehensive basis as that 
upon which the newly-established state prohibition in 
Russia rests. Against the advocacy of such a sweeping 
measure is cited the well-established principle of personal 
liberty in British life, and spokesmen of the liquor 
interests, largely vested in the membership of the House 
of Lords, are pointing out that, in the event of national 
prohibition as in other expensive social reforms with which 
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the name of David Lloyd-George has been linked, the 
burden would fall chiefly upon the shoulders of the wealthy 
upper middle class, who would lose a lucrative invest- 
ment in the event of the abolition of the traffic in 


spirituous beverages. 
ed 


THE great and significant military movement of the 
week in the war is the ‘continued pressure of increasing 
Russian army-corps upon the German-Austrian line of 
resistance in the Carpathian Mountains. The Austrian 
war office, at the beginning of the week, admitted 
officially that the defensive forces had sustained serious 
reverses in the Beskid Mountains, the connecting link 
between the Little Carpathians and the Eastern 
Carpathians, which form the chief barriers to Russian 
advance into Hungary. From official Russian sources 
came the plain intimation that the Russian forward 
movement in the Carpathians, the movement which is 
designed to open the road to Budapest and Vienna 
‘for the invader, was progressing favorably, and that the 
next decisive event in the struggle would be the ap- 
pearance of a large Russian army on the plains of 
Hungary. Such a development would constitute a 
grave disaster for the Austro-German forces all along 
the Austrian front and might even prove the signal for 
a general retirement of the armies under the command of 
Marshal von Hindenburg, the defenders of East Prussia. 


a 


THE inflammable condition of things in the Balkans was 
indicated in portentous fashion at the end of last week by 
the world-wide stir which was caused by an incursion of 
Bulgarian irregulars (probably originating in the part 
of Bulgarian Macedonia which is now under Servian 
rule) into Servian territory. The incident was made 
the occasion for the assumption that the alignment of 
forces on the Balkan Peninsula had been accomplished, 
and that the act of the Macedonian irregulars upon the 
territory for which Bulgaria fought in 1913 and which she 
lost to Servia and Greece signalized the entrance of the 
Bulgarian nation in the operations of the world war as an 
ally of Germany and Italy, and the consequent participa- 
tion of the remaining neutral Balkan states—Roumania 
and Greecé—in the world hostilities on the side of the 
Triple Entente. In point of fact, the incident was not 
susceptible of such an interpretation, because, to all 
appearances, the incursion into Servian territory, and 
subsequently across the Greek frontier by the same 
band, was a local disturbance, due to dissatisfaction 
with Servian and Greek rule in Macedonia. 


ad 


‘THE raid into Servia and Greece, which was repelled 
after serious fighting, nevertheless assumed grave pro- 
portions, in the light of the attempts by both Servia and 
Greece to implicate the Bulgarian government in the 
violation of frontiers by an armed force. The event 
recalled the old state of anarchy in Macedonia, when the 
Turkish government, by encouraging the aspirations of 
Greek and Servian minorities against the Bulgarian 
majority in Macedonia, made that unhappy region the 
“rat-pit”’ of the nations, as the late Marquis of Salisbury 
derisively called the territory which had been included 
within the boundaries of the newly created Bulgaria by 
the Russian treaty makers after the defeat of Turkey 
in 1877, but which had been handed back to Turkey by 
Lord Beaconsfield and Prince Bismarck at the Congress 
of Berlin, which undid the work of the victorious Russian 
armies. ‘The incident also threw a lurid light upon the 
intensity of the race hatred which is the dominating pas- 
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sion in the Balkan states—a race hatred which can be 
mollified only by the reapportionment of the contested 
territory on ethnological lines. . 


¢ J 


WHILE the Balkan states are facing the new menace of 
an unpremeditated but possible extension of the zone of 
European hostilities to the Balkan Peninsula, German 
diplomacy is employing its last resources in an eleventh- 
hour attempt to arrange a seemingly impossible adjust- 
ment of relations between Italy and Austria-Hungary. 
Prince von Biilow, former Chancellor of the German 
Empire, who is now serving the Kaiser as ambassador to 
Italy, is the man upon whom the German government 
evidently relies for the accomplishment of its vital purpose 
to prevent the participation of Italy in the war as an 
antagonist of the Austro-German alliance. The task 
intrusted to the former Chancellor is complicated to the 
point of hopelessness by the continued refusal of Italy 
to consider any proposal that does not involve the com- 
plete elimination of Austria-Hungary as a factor on the 
Adriatic Sea, and by the natural unwillingness of Austria- 
Hungary to withdraw from the list of sea-bordering 
nations at the behest of its neighbor. 


Brevities. 


Our spirits rise with the rising of the sun from its 
southern declination, our minds and bodies being sensi- 
tive and responsive to the rhythmic pulsations of the 
life-giving sunshine. In March and April we easily 
become sun-worshippers. 


The minister who from time to time invites his 
people to suggest topics and texts for possible sermon 
treatment is likely to be surprised at the result, but he 
will thereby learn of some problems which most interest 
his people,—a distinct help to both. 


The outdoor pageant movement has become wide- 
spread in this country, and wherever these local pageants 
are held they have called forth civic pride and artistic 
appreciation. ‘They make past local history more vivid 
than any book description can, and connect the past with 
the present in a realistic presentation to the eye. 


The Independent, as its contribution to the celebration 
of the Treaty of Ghent, which was finally adopted Feb. 
17, 1815, offers a peace centenary medal for the best essay 
from any school, public or private, in the United States, on 
“The Hundred Years of Peace between Great Britain 
and the United States.’’ Here is an opportunity for our 
high-school pupils. : 


The New Jersey officials have estimated the value of 
the street or shade trees of that State at seventeen million — 
dollars, while an expert in Massachusetts, following the 
same method of worth, places the valuation of the trees 
of this State at twenty million dollars. The electric 
light and telephone wires have within the last few years 
destroyed many of the finest of these shade-trees, entail- 
ing a great loss. 


The agricultural and economic value of birds .as in- 
habitants which should have their lives preserved and 
their breeding protected by laws is one of the vital sub- 
jects receiving increased attention. Andrew S. Draper, 
the New York Commissioner of Education, writes, “The 
economic value of birds, the aid which they bring to 


common culture, and the stimulus which they give to 
the moral sense constitute ample warrant for supplying _ 


accurate and scientific information about birds and bird 
life at the expense of the State.” sree 
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~The annual report of the United States Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney shows an enormous fraudulent use of the 
mails. Many millions of dollars are obtained from the 
public by the sale of worthless stock in oil and mining com- 
panies, in co-operative schemes of various kinds, in the 
sale of lots in swamps or on mountain-side, in fruit plan- 
tations of unknown value, etc. ‘These dishonest pro- 
moters not only rob the people thereby, but they throw 
discredit upon firms which are doing a legitimate busi- 
ness. 


Letters to the Editor. 
An Efficient Machine. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

One of the strangest phases of the paralysis of percep- 
tion caused by war is shown in the praise of the “effi- 
ciency of the war-machine.”’ If a band of outlaws should 
terrorize a town and kill a dozen people, the State would 
turn out to capture and bring them to justice, and any 
man who should commend the efficiency of the bandits 
would be considered mentally and morally obiuse; but 
when a nation with the “efficiency of its war-machine”’ 
drenches the earth with blood, robs its generation and 
unending ones to follow of one knows not what constel- 
lations of genius, light, and power, the all-condoning 
term “war” so paralyzes the discriminating faculties 
that it is possible for a man to praise without commen- 
tary the “efficiency of the war-machine,’”’ though it 
would be just as logical to praise the efficiency of a man 
who killed his next-door neighbor and burned his house, 
or to praise the efficiency of typhoid fever, tuberculosis, 
small-pox, or any other scourge by which the earth has 
been laid waste. 

The French guillotine was a very ‘‘effective machine,” 
and whiskey and prussic acid are also very effective 
drinks; but the progress of the world cannot be assisted 
by the praise of the guillotine or either of these drinks. 

ELLEN BuRNS SHERMAN. 


BROOKLINE, Mass. 


A Business Man in the Ministry. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


A few days ago a friend of mine, a high-minded busi- 
ness man, an American of the Americans whose line of 
descent goes back to the Mayflower, and who is con- 
nected with one of our leading churches in this vicinity 
and much interested in religious education, wrote me 
the following letter :— 

“There are some eighty boys and young men in our 
Sunday-school. As a worker in this institution it has 
seemed to me that there was a responsibility imposed 
upon me to see that these boys are so trained that some 
of them would enter the ministry. As this is a subject 
to which you have evidently been giving much thought, 
will you favor me with such suggestions as you can? 
Here is a business man right at your hand ready to act 
on your advice if you can tell him how to meet this 
responsibility. [here are young men all ready to take 
the step. How can a business man help them take it?” 

_I ask the privilege to publish the above communica- 
tion and my answer to it in the Register, in the hope 
that others of those interested in this vital problem 
might contribute their suggestions and perhaps facilitate 
its solution. veh 
_ My answer to my friend is this:— 


“Your active sympathy with the cause of religious edu- 


your faithfulness to duty as a church member 
mind, the most effective means a business man 
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can employ to lead young men to enter the ministry. 
Were the majority of the business men of the country of 
your turn of mind with regard to this matter there would 
be no need whatever to devise ways and means to interest 
young men in the sacred vocation. When your fore- 
fathers looked to the church as the centre of their unity 
and the expression of their deepest and holiest life, the 
‘problem of the ministry’ did not exist. When the 
strong men filled the pews, their choicest sons filled the 
pulpits. I am not very strongly inclined to search for 
the Golden Age among the ruins of the past, but, 
as you know, I am somewhat of a mystic. I believe that 
efficient religious teachers are born not of the loins of 
their fathers, but of the hopes and aspirations of society 
at large. The prophets of every race appear among men 
as the answers to generations of eager spiritual longing 
and prayer. 

“Nor am I inclined to say that the business men of 
the present generation are irreligious, but I maintain 
without fear of contradiction that the large majority 
of them are non-religious. They invert the relation 
of religion to business by relegating the first to an in- 
ferior place in the programme of their life. Say what 
we will, the dominant word in the vocabulary of the times 
is Business, and not Religion. The superior endow- 
ments of men, physical, intellectual, and moral, are 
employed unreservedly to achieve business success. 
The result of all this is that young men gravitate in- 
stinctively to where the clash of great ambitions is the 
sharpest, and seek to enter the battlefield of the giants. 
There seems to be no need to devise special means to 
interest young men in business; they are borne thither 
by the business ambition of the age, as by a mighty tide. 

“Now, let me ask you, how many business men do you 
find in your church and community who are as deeply 
concerned about the welfare of the church as you are? 
How many such men are regular attendants at church 
services? How many come together, say once or twice 
a year, for the sole purpose of seriously and devotedly 
considering the religious problems of the hour, and of 
giving generously of their talents and their material 
substance to further the cause of religion? Count, 
if you can, the men in your community who ‘support 
the church financially, but do not attend’; who can 
speak with authority on almost any subject pertaining 
to industry and commerce, but are ‘not interested in 
religious matters.’ 

“Your attitude is, I believe, the right one. By your 
active interest in religion you are helping to awaken 
the youth to the precious privileges of the Christian 
ministry, and my deepest prayer is, ‘May your tribe 
increase!’ It seems to me, however, that men like you 
can render a greater service to this cause by bringing 
it urgently to the attention of—not the ministers, but 
the laity. Will you not try to find in your community 
the business men whose thoughts on this matter are 
your thoughts, and by your joint endeavor spread. the 
leaven of this holy passion among the host of other strong 
men who are indifferent to these higher interests? The 
present condition of the ministry and the churches at 
large is a mighty challenge, not so much to the pulpit 
as to the pew. The greater the demand of the pew, 
the more efficient will be the supply in the pulpit. Here 
is a mighty challenge, I say, to the business men of all 
denominations, whose inordinate devotion to the material 
interests of life saps the vitality of the churches, weakens 
the pulpit, and threatens to leave to those men them- 
selves only the portion of Esau. So, dear friend, give 
us more strong men in the pews, and we will give you 
an abundance of strong men in the pulpit.” 

ABRAHAM M. RIHBANY. 

Boston, Mass. 
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Revelation. 


BY MARY P. SEARS. 


I have been down a lonely road, 
It would not end. 

It took me into solitude 
Without a friend. 


It took me out of sight and sound 
Illimitably far 

Into the dark heart of a night 
Without a star. 


It took me into polar space— 
A frozen sea, 

Or such a dim, dead, desert place 
No life could be. 


I thought that ne’er a darker way 
Had mortal trod, 

But sudden broke the shining day, 
And I found God. 


But how the vision came to me 
I cannot tell; 

To the soul’s self ’tis mystery 
And miracle. 


The Potato-Bread Spirit. 


The fact is undoubted that the entire German nation 
of nearly seventy millions has fallen into line unmur- 
muringly with the Government, and has accepted all 
regulations made for the ordering either of economic 
life or of home and social life. We read of no protests, 
we never see a note of hostile criticism, and even the pro- 
fessional enemies of the Government are silent in presence 
of the patriotic duty of simple acquiescence. What is worth 
noting is that in all these governmental measures which im- 
pose more or less sacrifice, especially personal sacrifice, this 
acquiescence is given with a joyful willingness, with an ab- 
sence of grudge, and with a whole-hearted devotion to the 
interests of the Fatherland. ‘This is one of the truths of 
the present situation which we in this country [England] 
ought not to ignore. It has a tremendous bearing on 
our own attitude. The German people are showing 
themselves willing and ready to bear any sacrifice, and 
especially personal sacrifice, if their country demands it. 
It is not that they are willing and ready—they are actu- 
ally bearing this sacrifice. Mr. Lloyd-George recognized 
in this potato-bread spirit the terrific determination 
of the German nation to face all the consequences of 
this war, come what might. The question was in his 
mind—the question is in the minds of us all—Is this 
spirit being developed among us in this country? Are 
we as a nation showing that simple readiness to bear 
privation, to suffer personal discomfort, to forego our 
pleasures and our luxuries, which the German nation 
is showing? 

We should like to stand high in the opinion of our 
friends and allies; we should like them to believe that 
we are playing our part with seriousness, and that, al- 
though we have hitherto largely escaped the terrible 
privations and tortures which Belgium and France, 
Russia and Servia have suffered, we think of their in- 
credible sacrifices with burning hearts of pity, and are 
bracing ourselves to bear like sorrows should these be 
demanded of us. But the opinion of our friends and 
allies, important as it is, is only secondary to the opinion 
we shall have of ourselves. 

The German nation has no sport worries. It is beside 
the question to say that sport in Germany is not so 
highly developed as it is here. ‘The potato-bread spirit 
of Germany would not tolerate these things. The 
nation is too terrifically serious. It realizes, as we 
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apparently do not realize, that there is no place for 
levity or amusements which are calculated either to 
impair the efficiency of the army or to wound the feel- 
ings of those who are suffering loss and deprivation. I 
wonder if it is clearly recognized in this country that, 
although the war has lasted nearly eight months and 
the strain upon her people has been tremendous, although 
her losses have been gigantic, losses especially of the 
young blood of the nation, there is not the faintest weak- 
ening visible anywhere in Germany’s colossal efforts? 
After months of destructive campaigning both in the 
East and the West, after an unexampled strain on the 
blood, treasure, and brains of the people, we are still 
fronted by the same resolute, brave, dogged, and de- 
termined enemy that faced us on the Marne six months 
ago. If we are thoroughly candid with ourselves, may 
we not ask the question, Is there any reason why the 
German armies should feel discouraged? ‘Their or- 
ganization is as perfect now as it was when their legions 
crossed the Rhine, or when they first drowned the Rus- 
sian armies in the Masurian Lakes; their spirit is as 
high and their confidence in victory as undiminished 
as ever; and they know that at home their people are 
exercising the potato-bread spirit, and will exercise 
it till the end. 

There is not a German man, woman, or child that is 
not doing his or her part, or bearing his or her burden, 
in this terrible conflict. The men are fighting or prepar- 
ing to fight, or serving their country in some capacity 
or another. The women and children are serving in 
shops, ploughing the fields, breaking up fallow lands, 
herding cattle and pigs. Their labor, their every effort, 
is being organized. All their thoughts, all their efforts, 
are being directed into one channel—the salvation and 
welfare of the Fatherland. Great meetings are being 
organized in Berlin and other large centres of population, 
where women are being taught to save, and where it is 
inculcated on them that any, even the slightest, neglect 
of their duty in this particular is an unforgivable crime 
against their country. Dozens of organizations are 
at work mobilizing women and children to economize 
in the use of bread and potatoes, and even to practise 
the rigors of hunger rather than that the sorriest scraps 
of human food should be wasted. All this is being done 
with an energy, a terrible purpose, an awe-inspiring 
purpose to which we in this country are strangers, and 
which we neither appreciate nor understand. 

It never enters the minds of the German nation that 
there should be strife or disunion in these matters, or 
that any class or individual should relax any effort in 
the common cause, or pursue any personal object of 
profit or of pleasure in the great national endeavor. 
Of course, there are black sheep in Germany as else- 
where; fortunes are perhaps being piled up there as 
here; but such cases must be exceedingly rare, and the 
universal spirit of the nation is such as I have described 
it. Long before our manufacturers thought of it, every 
available factory and works necessary for the purpose 
was being employed in Germany for war purposes. From 
the Baltic to the Alps, from the Rhine to the Vistula, 
there has not been one solitary labor dispute in any 


branch of manufacturing, let alone in works turning out 


materials needed for the carrying on of the war. Such 
disputes for farthings and pennies are simply unthinkable 
either among employers or employed. Germany is 
facing this struggle in the firm determination to win it, 
and from her Government down to her school-children 
all are united in the sacred duty of conset-sakingy their 
every effort to the cause. 


These are facts that should be known to all of Used: 
Any newspaper or leader of opinion in this see who 
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waning, or that the spirit of the people is diminishing, 
is doing terrible disservice to the cause we all have at 
heart. The better we realize the terrific nature of the 
task we have undertaken, the more we unflinchingly 
set our shoulders to bear the strain, the better shall 
we be prepared to carry our banners to victory, and to 
use our victory with wisdom and understanding when 
it has been secured. Speak every man truth with his 
neighbor.—The London Christian World. 


The Bachelor’s Beauty Spot. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


I have always believed that plants have sensations and 
emotions, although I am almost afraid to confess the 
fact for fear I may be considered—well, non compos. 
The submissiveness with which they yield themselves to 
the uncertainties of our northern winter, meekly folding 
their little buds together at the end of twigs to wait in 
long patience the magic touch that is to set free the 
resurrection of their energies—I call it an act of faith. 

A scientist, Prof. Bose, has recently been illustrating 
the almost human sensitiveness of plants, showing by 
some simple experiments how they tremble and shrink, 


_ feel pain and repulsion, and in a way respond to affec+ 


tion. The strange endowment of the mimosa family, 
the order of sensitive plants, we are all conversant with, 
but it seems that the less delicately constituted are not 
destitute altogether of what may be called plant nerves, 
that thrill with pleasure or pain. We know but little if 
anything of what may be called the inner nature of the 
plant that unites it in vague feelings and sensations with 
a higher order of being. We know that nearly all of the 
animal tribe, even some of the lowest, are capable of 
affection. Many insects, spiders, bees, ants, belonging to 
different families, are responsive and emotional. Snakes 
are not wholly without it. Frogs and toads and cold- 
blooded fishes are not, we may venture to say, totally 
incapable of feeling a response to the kindly hand and 
gentle heart that cares for them. 

It is beautiful to feel that the principle of affection runs 
like a golden cord through all of nature, uniting the hum- 
blest living atom to the highest star. I am confident that 
plants love certain people, who love them and find joy 
in promoting their growth, and will not flourish with others 
under similar conditions of soil and exposure. ‘The touch, 
the look, the presence, is dear and welcome to growing 
things, and acts subtly like the sun’s rays, like dew-fall, 
and the soft shade of a spring night from the overbrood- 
ing sky. 

I am reminded of a little incident in plant culture that 
seems to illustrate the point. A man on the verge of old 
age, a bachelor, quiet and retiring, who had spent the 
larger part of his life in a city office bending over ledgers, 
retired from business, removed to the country, and bought 
the old house where he was born. It was a modest 
cottage standing ona piece of ground once a yard and gar- 
den, but which through neglect had now run out to weeds, 
brambles, a few half dead shrubs, and unhealthy trees. 
The old man looked at his wretched ground in despair, 
for he had no knowledge of how to cultivate and could 
not remember ever having handled a spade or hoe. He 
was a lonely man, shy, sensitive, and unobtrusive. 

His nearest neighbor was a prosperous farmer, who cared 
for little or nothing but what he could turn into money, 


4 and even begrudged his wife a little space for a few 


flowers in the front yard, where he cultivated rutabagas to 
eed his cattle. ‘he only flower he cared for was the sun- 
whose seed was good to fatten fowls. 
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Our friend from the city had no special work to per- 
form. He had come out to spend his last days in quiet 
leisure, not knowing that such an aim often leads to 
ennui and disgust. His small income was sufficient for 
his needs, for his wants were few. He had no knowledge 
of any kind of soil culture, and day by day he looked 
dubiously at his unsightly piece of ground where thrifty 
docks and wire grass had run out every touch of beauty. 

One day his neighbor’s wife put her head over the top 
of his fence and said to him, “Why don’t you grow some 
flowers in your yard? It’s nice work and would give 
you something pleasant to do. I would be so glad to 
have some beds in our garden patch, but he”’ (she always 
referred to her husband as “‘he”’) ‘‘won’t let me have 
an inch of sile that can be used to raise garden truck for 
market.”’ 

“Why,” responded the neighbor, ‘do you think I 
could grow anything in this ground?” 

“Of course you could; with a little manuring and top 
siling you could grow almost anything. I'll help you 
about selecting the plants and seeds you want, and show 
you how to make the beds and lay out the ground to the 
best advantage. I’d get them old-fashioned kinds mainly. 
Roses are dear, but there are hardies to be had reasonable, 
and a few roses do make life worth living. You can’t 
think what it will be for me. I can enjoy your flowers if 
I can’t have any of my own, and it won’t take away a 
mite of your pleasure. A bee don’t hurt the flowers 
when it sucks nectar, so I’ll make my honey out of your 
flowers.”’ 

Our old friend began to live a new life from that day. 
He may be said to have discovered the world which before 
had been but as a painted scene. Soon there came into 
his heart a sentiment of passionate attraction never felt 
before, and altogether strange, for the sky, the trooping 
clouds, the earth still brown and bare, and the naked 
branches and tree-tops bowing in the wind. ‘Then the 
sweet labor of the earth was revealed to him, the turn- 
ing of the warm, brown sod. In less than a week our old 
friend, under his neighbor’s guidance, was busily digging 
and re-creating his forlorn little yard, shaping and planting 
a lawn, fashioning beds and borders, and for hours down 
on his knees setting plants and sowing seeds. 

His good neighbor on the other side of the fence took 
great delight in showing and consulting. She glowed 
with pleasure as she said, “I never liked living in this 
place, but now I have something attractive to look at 
and think about beyond dishwashin’ and cookin’, and 
it makes me content. I’ve so often looked at that 
old deserted place and have thought if I could only get 
my fingers on it it would make me happy.” 

The season came on warm and forward. Delicious 
showers moistened the ground. The plants so happily 
nursed and fostered seemed to spring joyously out of 
the ground. The grass of the little yard jumped up as 
by an impulse of laughter. Some early tulips, jonquils, 
and daffodils soon made a mosaic of richest dye. The 
blush rose and monthlies showed streaks of sunrise be- 
tween the green calyxes. Sweet peas and nasturtiums 
clustered in corners, larkspur and lily-of-the-valley, phlox 
and hollyhocks, spread abroad their vigorous leaves. 
How beautiful to see them unfold! This rich and varied 
flower life was a revelation to our old friend, like a gos- 
pel of love written in the hues of heaven. Birds for him 
sang the music-score written on the ground in the petals 
of flowers. All the suppressed poetry within him woke 
up to learn the new language of the sensitive responsive- 
ness of nature. Late, very late, he had awakened to the 
fact that he could love the world and be aroused to its 
meaning. No one shared his deeper sentiments, and 
shyly he enclosed them in his own breast, but he was 
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happy in contributing to the happiness of those about 
him. His good neighbor had the liberty of his garden, 
and every day a fresh nosegay of his choicest blooms was 
placed upon her table. 

As the season advanced, and rich and gaudy blooms 
came to make the little place showy, the people began 
to call it ‘The Bachelor’s Beauty Spot.’’ It became a 
perfect lodestone to the children of the district school 
who passed his door. They would loiter gazing envi- 
ously at the flowers long after the school bell was heard 
ringing down the road below. ‘The teacher complained, 
and our bachelor friend feared he had done wrong in 
tempting the eyes of the young to the injury of their 
brains. So he devised a means of pleasing the children 
without taking them from their books. He rose early, 
as was his custom, for he loved the dawn and the matin- 
song of birds, and busied himself making up a number 
of little nosegays (each containing one of his choicest 
flowers and a sprig of lemon verbena or heliotrope for 
sweetness) equalling the number of children who each day 
hung over his fence, or poked their noses through the 
pickets. Holding one of these straight before him, he 
would say in his mild, gentle voice, ‘‘ Now, children, 1 will 
give each of you one of these if you will run straight to 
school and not loiter a minute on the road. “Yissir” 
would come in a loud chorus while dingy little hands 
were thrust through the fence. 

“Here is a larger bunch for teacher. 
my compliments; do you hear?” 

“YVissir,”’ the chorus responded. 

“Now, children, if you drop these flowers, or trample 
them in the dirt, or pull them to pieces, I want you to 
understand you will get no more, for flowers are precious 
—they can feel pain just as you can.” 

“Well, I never,” said a large overgrown girl of twelve 
as she turned away from the fence with her flowers, 
“that old bach must be luny, but he’s a nice man for all 
that.” 

This dole of flowers was continued all through the 
springtime and early summer, and the old man discovered 
thereby the true meaning of a beauty spot,—that beauty 
shared is made to bloom in human hearts, and is the only 
value of beauty. he children became more docile, 
obedient, and better-mannered. ‘They were always now 
on time for school, because otherwise they knew they 
would lose the flowers they had learned to love, and the 
old man’s smile ‘and kindly words that seemed their 
proper accompaniment. 

His flowers found their way to the bedside of the sick, 
and on Sunday brightened the dingy old meeting-house that 
until then had never known their presence. The com- 
munion-table was covered with them, and the people 
had something to look at besides the stovepipe and 
broken plaster behind the minister’s head. 

As his flowers ripened, the old man found a new pleasure 
in collecting the seeds, making them in little packets 
with written directions how to plant and cultivate, and 
sending them as presents to the mothers of the school- 
children. The next spring a dozen humble little gardens 
brightened with their cheerful smiles that poor neglected 
neighborhood. The people began to take more pains 
with their surroundings. They felt the refining influ- 
ence of those touches of grace and sweetness that do so 
much to enhance the good of life. 

Would it have been better to plant those front door- 
yards with potatoes to feed the poor? I trow not. It is 
not by potatoes we live, but by the words of God and such 
are the inspirers of love in human hearts. 

Gradually the old shackly, dilapidated houses began 
to feel the touch of whitewash and paint, the lopsided 
porches were straightened, doors were fastened to hinges, 


Take it to her with 


broken window-panes lost their rags and paper and were 
new set with glass, the rubbish and debris of years was 


cleared away. Would it be just to say that all this was © 


due to the old bachelor’s beauty spot? I would not ven- 
ture quite so far, only I would declare that he was a true 
missionary in a humble way of the spirit of beauty and 
order with which God permeates the universe. Our old 
friend knew all about the sensitive nature of plants. He 
was aware that his flowers responded to his kindness with 
generous return, so he was careful that no reproach, no 
unkind word, should be spoken among them, and even 
he would purify his thoughts because deep in his heart 
he held the secret of love’s boundless influence. 
Summit, N.J. 


To Edward Everett Hale.* 


BY BENJAMIN R. BULKELEY. 


How richly runs life’s record on for thee, 
Reaching the goal of five-and-eighty years, 
Meeting large issues with a front that cheers 
Wide legions of thy fellows, setting free 

Into the sunshine of thy liberty 

How many a soul companioned else with fears, 
How many a heart that sate erstwhile in tears! 
Teaching the world the worth of man to see, 

The heavenly kingdom dost thou e’er proclaim, 
E’en Christ’s good will and peace across the land, 
The dignity of service in His name, 

Whose praise is wrought in many an earnest band. 
And so may those who later tell thy fame . 
Speak best thy praises as they ‘‘lend a hand.” 


The New Patriotism. 


BY CHARLES F. DOLE, D.D. 


Patriotism, the dictionary says, is the love of one’s 
country. But what is one’s country? Strictly, it is the 
country of one’s birth. Suppose a man was born by the 
Bay of Naples, or in one of the old towns of New England; 
he may well carry tender thoughts of the home of his 
childhood. But this pleasant sentiment is nothing to 
fight or give life for. Most men in our modern world 
are almost too ready to move away from the valleys and 
villages of their childhood. 

Suppose, now, that we consider patriotism as a feeling 
for the country as a whole, that is, a grand geographical 
expression? ‘Thus, a man may be proud of living in the 
country of the biggest rivers and the tallest mountains, 
or the greatest wealth; but any man of Greek or Hebrew 
stock can boast that the world owes more to his little 
people than to the biggest nation that ever was! 

Is patriotism, then, what some call ‘‘the common mind”’ 
of the people in a nation? It points to a common history, 
common ancestry, common traditions, customs, lan- 
guage, religion, and institutions. This sounds well. ‘The 
question is, whether it is true? There is not a country 
in the world which has a common national mind or will. 
Nothing is more elusive than what is called ‘“‘nationalism.” 
Not even in Prussia do the people of Germanic and Polish 
stock have a common language, religion, or traditions. 
What is the common interest or will or tradition of the 
ninety millions of people of mixed races, different colors, 
competing religions, in the United States? 

Forgive me for pursuing the flitting shadow of patriot- 
ism into so many corners; but we must secure some 
more respectable notion of it than the blood instinct in 


every creature to bite and kick when it is troddenon,or 


the brute selfishness of theJcrowd which seeks to push its 


way, like bulls of Bashan, regardless of others. Valid 
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any avalinitth of ame love out of the ground of passion 

and prejudice, where the people of one country are 

a opposed to, or competing against, or boasting and brag- 

ging over, or imposing their will upon, another people of 
the same human nature just over the border? 

One point, however, we wish cheerfully to admit be- 

' fore we pass on. However men gather together and 

think of labor or struggle in common, even at the call 
of a false god, this community of effort is somehow 
doubtless made to work out a certain gain in humanity. 
That Russians and Englishmen and Frenchmen, putting 
aside ancient enmities, are easily learning to know and 
respect each other as fellows, seems to point the way to 
something vastly more humane than the mirage of 
their present separate nationalisms. 

. Let us approach our problem now in a different way. 
Patriotism in its only ‘real sense is akin to religion, and 
belongs only with a religious philosophy of life. In more 
secular words, it is based in mutual respect and in the 
sense of the humanity to be found in all men. Respect is 
something that goes out of a man at his best to expect 
and to find the best in another man. 

This genuine human respect and affection for the 
actual man has the least possible relation to the question 
whether or not the man is a resident of one of the three 

- million or more square miles of our national territory. We 
like a man for his worth as a man. We may have met 
him on the other side of the ocean,—a kindly Italian driver 
whom we saw rubbing down his horses on the Amalfi 
Road; a Swiss host, mingling genial humanity with his 
business of entertaining strangers; a chance acquaintance 
from Russia, enlivening the hours of railway travel with 
bright conversation. Our fellow-Americans in Arizona 
or Alabama whom we have never seen are not so near to 
our heart as is one of these so-called foreigners with whom 
we have had actual friendly touch and sight. My point 
‘ - is, that the simple human relation which we bear with all 

men, because of the fundamental fact that we are men, 
is altogether nearer and deeper than the somewhat acci- 
dental and superficial relation that we bear to one another 
because we inhabit a certain arbitrarily bounded portion 
of the surface of the earth. 
This consideration takes on new and illuminating 
significance when we ask what is the chief business of a 
man on this planet? What is it that justifies existence, 

: gives worth and meaning to life, offers lasting inspiration 

and hope, and lifts the level of every minor kind of busi- 

{ ness to the terms of a rational and yet eternal and uni- 

versal idealism? It is the business of civilization, is it 
not? Every lower creature is made, not to live for 
itself, but with reference to the vast evolutionary process 
in making ready for higher forms of life. It is given to 
man to enter of his own will as a participator into this 
movement of the ages, and to help bring in what the 
words of the prayer call ‘‘the kingdom of God,” that is, 
in secular words, a noble civilization. We pity the man 

who has never caught the vision of what this is. J. 

Addington Symonds sets it forth well in his lines beginning 


“These things shall be! a loftier race 

Than e’er the world hath known shall rise 

With flame of freedom in their souls 

And light of knowledge in their eyes.” 

- We find at once working in us and commanding our 
obedience an immutable principle. Human statute 
books, systems of ethics, may change, but behind rules 
. and systems is the universal law, or rather life, of good 

. ‘This seems to be at the heart of the world; it is 

all of us. It is the civilizing power. It is the 

friction and antagonism between men. It 
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sets aside caste and classes and titles. As fast as it enters 
and possesses men’s souls it makes them civilizers; it 
takes the business of raising potatoes or making shoes or 
selling goods and constitutes it as an integral part of the 
great harmonious order of human service. It makes 
dealers and customers, employers and employees, friends 
and co-operators. It says to him who doubtingly asks 
what he ought to do, Use your imagination, and do to 
others what you would like to have them do to you; or, 
even more briefly, Do everything with a good will. 
What is a man here in this world for, more absolutely 
satisfying to his nature as a man, than to carry a good 
will, and to make good will prevail precisely as a copper 
wire carries power, light, and heat? Good will is the 
spiritual power, light, and heat of the universe. 

We see immediately a whole hierarchy of orderly 
human relations, among which patriotism in its higher 
sense is one and by no means the most commanding. 
Here, first, is the individual life. We desire its largest 
fulfilment in every human faculty. Recollect, however, 
that its most characteristic endowment is a good will, 
and that a man is not even a good individual unless his 
individuality has become socialized, that is, civilized. 

The family comes next. Thank God that we are set 
in families. What is the law of the family group? It is 
a law of mutual obligation and loyalty. What would 
you think of parent or child who tried to get his own 
pleasure or profit, or to save his own life, at the risk or 
cost or destruction of the others? Out of the co-operation 
and good will of all the household grow the gain and the 
growth of each one. But if ever the extreme issue arises, 
the individual must be willing to die for the common 
good. 

We go outside of the family to find in our modern 
times a complex of social organizations in the neighbor- 
hood or the village. ‘There are societies, clubs, churches, 
the endless combinations for business or improvement or 
pleasure or religion. ‘These are mostly for convenience, 
but they all fall under the same humane law. ‘They are 
never for the one, but rather for all. ‘The rule of the 
majority is a rough makeshift to determine when the 
individual must yield for the good of the whole. What is 
the chief test, whether a man or woman is worth while 
in a club or a business corporation? ‘The chief test is 
loyalty. It may go so far on occasion as to involve the 
risk of life, for instance, of the watchman to save the 
property of the company. What is the most useful 
factor that every member can bring to one of our mutual 
societies? Is it not a good and friendly will? 

I believe that Prof. Royce is right in his suggestion 
that local patriotism is not only more natural, but more 
necessary than nationalism is. It comes much closer to 
us in the hierarchy of our human relations. I doubt the 
genuineness of the kind of patriotism which will shout 
for the flag and go wild over the fetish of the Monroe 
Doctrine, but will not take the trouble to go to the polls 
for the interest of the city. The city does more for us 
as individuals and families than the nation does. It costs 
us more. Schools, hygiene, fire protection, all sorts of 
co-operative effort depend on the city, perhaps to an annual 
average tax of one hundred and fifty dollars to each 
family. The old law of the city-State is as imperative as 
it ever was. If the issue arises, the citizen must accept 
loss or risk rather than stand by and see his city suffer. 
The city can and must take his house or land if the larger 
interests or public safety requires it. 

In our American Union the State forms a larger unity of 
common interests. The fact that its boundaries are ar- 
bitrary, and in the case of Iowa or Nebraska almost 
brand-new and without an inch of historic sentiment, 
makes no difference. ‘The law of the State is that the 
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individual, or even a whole town or city, must do, or lose, 
or suffer, whatever is shown to be for the real interest of 
the people of the State, or possibly of future unborn 
children of the people! ‘There are cases where a whole 
town has been wiped out by command of the State to 
provide for a water supply for big growing cities. Al- 
ways the narrower or temporary or local interest, though 
nearer to the individual imagination, must give way for 
the greater or more permanent good of people whom the 
individual has perhaps never seen. ‘This is the process 
and the method of civilization. ‘This is the working out. 
of the same law that underlies our religion. We call it 
“sacrifice.” We might as well call it the enterprise of 
life, wherein each one stands to invest whatever he can 
in order to leave the world better off. The item of risk 
and venture is implied in all life. If you are not willing 
to sacrifice the less for the greater, the lower value for 
the higher, you are not yet a man. 

I cannot find that nationalism is in any respect holier, 
or that it contains any finer quality, than we have found 
in other and nearer forms of human organization. ‘The 
nation is organized for purposes of common convenience, 
like the city or the State. Its bigness makes no special 
difference. Unfortunately the popular idea of its most 
important uses comes by inheritance from barbarous times. 
Do you reflect that two of the great departments of the 
government of the United States concern war—that is, 
international fighting? ‘This is the handicap upon every 
modern nation. Neither the Army nor Navy Department 
would exist in a fairly civilized world. ‘The most serious 
dangers in the way of civilization, as we see vividly in 
Europe to-day, arise from the traditions of the business 
of a nation as conceived to be the prosecution of war, 
or in times of peace the getting ready against expected 
or possible wars. A highly educated force of officers bred 
to think of war and of foreign peoples as possible enemies 
fills the imagination of each generation of boys with the 
ideals of the profession of the soldier as the most romantic 
type of patriot. For wars past and possible the largest 
portion of our vast national income is poured out. For- 
midable interests from time to time fill great newspapers 
with war scares in mischievous head-lines. The worst- 
managed city gives larger returns for the moneys spent 
than does our national government. Few Americans 
have yet begun to ask whether the notion of our govern- 
ment as organized to make war is not, in this industrial 
and democratic age, the most preposterous travesty of 
civilization! Few realize how much change of public 
opinion is needed to release us from this old-time hypno- 
tization concerning the purpose of a nation. 

The world is to-day paying a tremendous cost to learn 
the real meaning of patriotism. Patriotism is simply the 
loyalty that belongs to a great co-operative organization 
for constructive and civilizing ends. It represents mutual 
duties, obligations, and responsibilities. It is a means of 
pouring out, not human blood, but effective good will. 
It is not antagonistic to other patriotisms of Englishmen 
or Germans, as barbarians suppose, any more than the 
duties of a man in Boston are antagonistic to those 
of a citizen of Chicago. Its principal functions are within 
its own borders, in promoting the welfare of its own people, 
and not in international affairs, least of all in watching 
out for trouble with other peoples. 

We are considering man, not as a beast, but as a man, 
whose normal life is humane, the business of whose life 
is to promote civilization. ‘The moment the humblest 
man thinks of other men with respect as human, he 
cannot bear to be required to kill them, to do them in- 
justice, or to conceive of them as his enemies. He cannot 
think of his fellow-citizens with good will, and suddenly 
begin to think of men over the seas, just like his fellows 
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here, with contempt or hatred. All that constitutes 
him a good citizen in America goes to make him friendly 
toallmen. ‘The Dreadnoughts and the fortresses, like the 
clenched fist and the scowl on a man’s face, become horrid 
to see. I believe that this is already the habitual senti- 
ment of most Americans toward other peoples, so many 
of whom are already among our neighbors here. We are 
a generally friendly and industrial people, with no de- 
sire for conquest. ‘There is not a nation in the world 
with whom it would not be a monstrous outrage for us to 
go to war. Neither is any nation to-day, however mili- 
taristic it still may be, organized for the purpose of prey- 
ing on its neighbors, as once Nineveh might have done. 

The law that we have found everywhere else works 
also under the name of patriotism. No national lines, 
any more than family, or village, or city, or State lines, 
stop the working of the universal rule. Must the indi- 
vidual do as he would wish the other would do to him? 
So also must the nation do towards all other nations. 

We said that patriotism involves sacrifice. ‘‘Oh, yes,” 
you say, ‘‘men’s lives by the thousand.” I mean a 
harder thing, because no bands will play for it, and no 
uniforms and brass buttons adorn it. Whole classes of 
men must be prepared, if the good of the nation demands, 
to go out of business; for example, the business of making 
and selling intoxicating drinks, once quite respectable, 
now, in the light of the new science, an anomaly and 
barbarism. So likewise the professional soldier in the 
army or navy is coming to be an anomaly. Lovers of 
men in every nation are calling out for disarmament. 
Patriotism means that the army and navy people must 
help us by forwarding this demand. We, the people, 
will take more grateful care of them, with adequate 
pensions for going out of business, than for being maimed 
or invalided. 

The manufacture of gunpowder and munitions of war 
is an awful business to be left in private hands. Many 
people must be willing as patriots to put up with re- 
duced dividends on certain kinds of stock. Whatever, 
in a word, is seen to be against human interest, or to 
miscarry good will, must be given up. 

We mean more even than this. What must the nation 
do in its collective capacity, in obedience to the growing 
modern sense of its civilizing business in the family of 
nations? 
must solemnly agree never to attack or invade another 
nation. We will not be guilty of striking first in a quarrel. 

In the face of the cynics and pessimists we will go on 
making treaties with all nations to provide that under 
no circumstances will we engage in war without waiting 
for a commission of inquiry to report, and for passion to 
cool. We will help other nations to keep these treaties 
by being determined to keep them ourselves. 

We will no longer leave war, the most tremendous 
business of a democracy, to one man, or to Congress; 
we will never legalize it without the consent of at least 
three-fourths of all the people, including the women as 
well as the men. 

Because warships and armaments are always a sym- 
bol.of fear and distrust, and because we wish to show 
ourselves a friendly nation to all the others, and es- 
pecially because at this time the best people everywhere 
are looking forward with hope of something like general 
disarmament, we will not increase the armaments of the 
United States. In fact, as our forefathers almost a cent- 
ury ago destroyed or sank their warships in the Great 
Lakes, we will be prepared to put our battleships out 
of commission and to neutralize the oceans. 


We will squarely face our so-called Monroe Doctrine — 


and ask whether it has any use further as a likely instru- 


ment of friendliness? Does it express the humanity 


Let us group together several items. It 
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American nations, for they actually regard it as a menace 
to their freedom. Not the European nations, for it is 
one of the few excuses for rumors of war between them 
and us. Will we then maintain an outgrown instrument 
which no general treaty ever sanctified, which always asks 
for bigger warships, which no one on either side of the 
Atlantic clearly understands? As a civilized nation we 
must do what is best for all the peoples. Is the main- 
tenance of the Monroe Doctrine good for any people? 

Besides the dubious Monroe Doctrine, there is only one 
dangerous subject of international friction which lies 
between the United States and any other nation. It is 
the injustice of our treatment of Chinese and Japanese 
subjects who come to our shores, and our demand for 
privileges of trade in Asia which we will not give in 
America. We are severe with the Germans for breaking 
a treaty under the tremendous strain of fear. Have we 
never out of sheer contempt of weaker peoples broken 
treaties with the Indians, and again with both China and 
Japan? Are we treating these great neighboring states 
as we should wish to be treated? Surely it would have 
been better worth while for our President to have put 
his energy into the straightening out of our crooked and 
anomalous relations of the states to national legislation, 
so that California should not compel us to break our 
treaties, than to try to force through his doubtful Shipping 
Bill. I believe, if the plain people could be reached in 
every plantation and mining-camp throughout the land 
they would reprobate the undemocratic and inhumane 
policies of those who for various selfish interests are 
willing to antagonize other nations. 

If indeed, however, we do desire as a nation further to 
perpetuate the old barbarous policies and machinery of 
militarism, shaking our “big stick’’ in the eyes of the 
world, let us not call it patriotism. Let us face the 
truth that we do it in fear, and out of our own barbarism. 
To scowl on other peoples is still the fashion. We could 
change the fashion if we wished. Do we wish this, or 
not? Every fashion, whether of carrying side-arms or 
building warships, is changeable at the will of a people. 
A few determined people can soon change any inhumane 
fashion. 

Of one thing, finally, I am sure, that no nation can ever 
be so rich or strong as to evade or disobey the everlast- 
ing law of righteousness which, like gravitation, forever 
binds all men to serve one another and to show each 
other good will, and to take all risks rather than to die 
from greed or pride or selfishness. 

Jamaica PLAIN, MAss. 


Patriotism. 


In the light of recent events there looms up before us 
the possibility of a newer and larger patriotism. Tolstoi 
did not have the grander view when he spoke of patriotism 
as a superstition, a survival of barbarism. ‘There is the 
patriotism that is based first of all upon the law of jus- 
tice. It will have nothing to do with the immoral teach- 
ing that there is no law of nations but the law of might. 
It will detest the doctrine, “My country, right or wrong,” 
because it will know there can be no lasting prosperity 
except as my country is right, no permanent security ex- 
cept as its citizens are seeking to make it just. It will 
know that behind and greater than the power of king or 
parliament is the “‘ Power that makes for righteousness,” 
and that nations, like individuals, cannot live by bread 
alone, but by “every moral sentiment that proceeds out 


a tor the heart of the world.” 
__ The second characteristic of a worthy patriotism will be 
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the recognition that the weak have rights as well as the 
strong. It will seek to appreciate also all those qualities 
and attainments in which others excel ourselves. This 
respect and tolerance and appreciation for the rights and 
culture of others imply no diminished love for all that is 
best in our own country. On the contrary, I go so far as 
to say that no one can have a genuine and deep apprecia- 
tion and understanding of others until he first knows and 
loves the best in his own country. ‘The man who has no 
respect for his own word and honor can have no respect 
for the word and honor of another. The man who does 
not respect himself will have no proper respect for the 
sacred selfhood of another. 

I would name as the third quality of the nobler, higher 
patriotism the wise and moral desire to create and foster 
the spirit of mutual respect and good will, and the in- 
creasing endeavor to have this spirit prevail among all 
nations. Who can understand what has happened in 
Europe and not believe that if after the war the old-time 
preparation continues as it has in the past the lesson of 
history will have been unlearned, and sometime, some- 
where, the gigantic strife will break out anew, and again 
the world will be convulsed with slaughter and terror? 
The world sometime must stop this suicidal policy. Why 
not now? No one nation can work out for and by itself 
the problem of peace. This is a task for the family of 
nations. Our people may take the lead, but we can only 
lead; we cannot coerce. We cannot definitely take a 
stand alone. It will be indeed a great day, it will be the 
dawning ,of a new day, when the people see that civiliza- 
tion based on force has collapsed, and that a civilization 
based on reason and justice is one of the grand possibili- 
ties of the future. The higher patriotism believes in and 
lives toward that coming day.—Rev. Arthur H. Winn. 


Spiritual Life. 


He seemed to be a soul that by accident had met with a 
body and tried to make the best of it—Joubert. 


wt 
The best of men and the most earnest workers will 
make enough mistakes to keep them humble. Thank 


God for mistakes, and take courage. Don’t give up on 
account of mistakes!—Moody. 


Sd 
Show me the man you honor; I know by that symptom 
better than by any other what kind of a man you are your- 
self, for you show me what your ideal of manhood is, what 
kind of a man you long to be.—Carlyle. 


wad 


Strength of character is not mere strength of feeling; 
it is the resolute restraint of strong feeling. It is unyield- 
ing resistance to whatever would disconcert us from with- 
out or unsettle us from within.—Dickens. 


vt 


It is a very great thing to be able to bear the absence of 
both human and divine consolation, and for the love of God 
cheerfully to accept inward desolation, and never to seek 
nor reflect upon one’s deserts —Thomas 4 Kempis. 


ea 


Between man and man, or between man and brute, jus- 
tice is righteousness. So between nations, or orders of 
men, justice is the law of duty. Justice is the cement 
of mankind. A nation or empire which neglects to be 
internally just, falls asunder by discord or decay. To be 
first just and then loving, is to advance toward fulness of 
virtue.—Francis W. Newman. 
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When Day is Done: An Interpretation. 
(Andante from the Appassionata, Beethoven, Opus 57.) 


BY MARGUERITE WILKINSON. 


Tears and laughter, sunshine and shadow, meet above me; 
Day is done and night draws near— 
The end is won! 
Breath of sea winds soft passing into heavy silence— 
Lo! The song of life is sung! 
The day is done. 


All that the mind hath gathered, 
All that the heart hath hallowed, 
All that the self hath finished, 
God doth keep 
When day is done. 
Fainter, the human clamor, 
Slower, the pulse of sorrow— 
Now let my hands be folded— 
Solace found; 
For day is done. ... 


Joy is gone, and Love turns away in bitter weeping; 
Night is near—but night is sweet 
When day is done. 
Light and darkness, wind-breath and silence, meet above 
me; 
Allis good and life fulfilled. 
The end is won! 


A Chance for Convicts. 

According to a report in the New York 
Times, an interesting and valuable experi- 
ment is being tried in the matter of giving 
ex-convicts and convicts on parole a chance 
to make useful citizens of themselves. It 
will be recalled that Henry Ford, the auto- 
mobile manufacturer, announced before the 
Industrial Relations Commission a few weeks 
ago his belief that he could take any convict 
in Sing Sing Prison and ‘‘make a man of 
him” by simply giving him an opportunity to 
work at a liberal wage. 

According to the report in the Times, the 
theory is already being put to the test, and 
discharged and paroled convicts from Sing 
Sing are being sent to all parts of the West 
under an arrangement made by Mr. Ford. 
He is informed of every prisoner who leaves 
Sing Sing. The complete records of the con- 
victs are furnished to Mr. Ford and he makes 
a card index. When the prisoners are ready 
to leave the institution they are called be- 
fore Warden Osborne and are asked whether 
they want a chance to start life anew. If 
they desire an opportunity to make good, 
they are told work will be supplied for them 
far from New York. They are pledged by 
word of honor to live up to the principles of 
the Sing Sing Brotherhood, the welfare or- 
ganization which is co-operating with War- 
den Osborne in moral uplift, and they prom- 
ise never to take advantage of the men who 
have been responsible for their new opportuni- 
ties. 

Mr. Ford has written to a large number of 
manufacturers throughout the West asking 
for their support in this reclamation work. 
Most of these manufacturers he knows per- 
sonally and has selected because of their 
sympathies with the Ford principles of social 
welfare. All of the employers who have con- 
sented to ‘‘try out’’ Sing Sing convicts have 
been placed in a separate list, and as the men 
are discharged from prison these manufact- 
urers are notified to have Eastern agents 
meet them in New York. 

It is a basic principle that an ex-convict 
will do the best for himself if he starts under 
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entirely new circumstances and conditions. 
With a first-class railroad ticket and some 
pocket money he is sent on his way under a 
brand new name, not an alias, but a name 
which is to be his real name forever after- 
ward. ‘The influential friends who have lent 
support to Mr. Ford’s plan become morally 
responsible for each man sent to them. 
They, only, know the convicts’ real names 
and histories, and no opportunity is pre- 
sented to let the real facts circulate among 
the employees in the plants. The ex-con- 
victs are put at work with other men, and 
are watched, perhaps, but trusted, and 
every opportunity is offered them to re- 
establish themselves.—Christian Work. 


To Women Voters. 


These ‘“‘Heart Searchings for the Women 
Voters of Chicago’”’ were sent out before 
election to the women in the city :— 

“On election day, when I drop my ballot: 
in the box, am I voting only for myself and 
my own family? Do I realize that I repre- 
sent in this action the five hundred thousand 
families of Chicago? 

“When I cast my ballot, is it for all the 
children of all the people, or am I thinking 
only of the children close to myself? 

“On election day, does Chicago hold the 
first place in my mind, or do I think first of 
the political party and its advantage? Do 
I ever allow myself to think—‘What’s in 
this for me?’ 

“When I vote, am I content to be just one 
more party vote—doing the bidding of some 
politician? 

“Do I sincerely represent politically the 
family and the children? Do I represent in 
my voting the Human Welfare Interest which 
is a municipality’s chief function to conserve? 

“Will I hold fast to this belief that the 
welfare of human beings is the chief business 
of a city government? 

“Am I, as a voter, doing all in my power to 
emphasize the idea that ‘Civics is the home 
side of patriotism’?”’ 


Literature. 


THE STEWARDSHIP OF Fartu. Our Heri- 
tage from Early Christianity. By Kirsopp 
Lake, Professor of Early Christian Litera- 
ture in Harvard University. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—Prof. Lake is already 
known to American readers through his 
book on the resurrection, and this new work 
from his pen should add to his name and 
fame. It is an outline sketch of the growth 
of Christianity, beginning with its back- 
ground of Apocalyptic Judaism, and of the 
influences by which it was reshaped as it 
was taken out into the western world. ‘This 
is done in true scholarly fashion, with ample 
knowledge of the literature of the period, and 
with such use of the material as we might 
expect from a well-trained, discerning mind. 
Added to this there are frequent remarks 
concerning the situation and outlook of re- 
ligious affairs at the present day, as occasion 
offers to draw a parallel between our modern 
life and that of the early Roman Empire. 
Most readers will find no small part of the 
interest and charm of the book in these 
applications of historic example to the time 
in which we live. That one is sure to be 
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convinced by the argument presented, it 
would be too much to say; but one is con- 
stantly interested, and one can but admire 
both the mental candor and the lucidity of 
statement displayed on every page. ‘There 
is, for one thing, a very neat counter to talk 
which has been quite freely indulged in of 
late as to the ad interim character of New 
Testament ethics. It has been a good deal 
the fashion in some quarters to dispose of 
these by the statement that they were only 
designed to run till the end of the world, 
then supposed to be near at hand. Prof. 
Lake suggests that, just because of the catas- 
trophic view which influenced the minds of 
those teachers and writers, the small things 
of existence dropped out of notice, leaving 
them face to face with eternal verities. They 
were not merely filling a gap or bridging a 
chasm; they were dealing with the funda- 
mental realities of moral and spiritual life. 
Perhaps the author is least convincing when, 
at the end, he is led to revert to something 
like the Roman idea of the Church, as the 
“common superior of nations,’ though one 
is not sure just how much he means to put 
into the idea. The only probability of help in 
this direction would appear to be through the 
growth of spiritual Christianity, stripped of 
a considerable part of that which ecclesiasti- 
cism has added tothe Church. ‘That, indeed, 
might be a kind of leaven in the mind of 
each and every nation, to teach it interna- 
tional faithfulness and courtesy. The idea 
of a “‘common superior of nations’’ appears 
to be one that has been rather left behind. 
But the hope that they may grow to assume 
and accept decent family relationships 
toward each other is one that is quite in 
accord with modern habits of thought and 
aspiration. 


InpDIA: «its Lire AND ‘TuHouGHT. By 
John P. Jones. New York: The Macmillan 
Co.—This book by Dr. Jones admirably 
fulfils the promise of its title; it zs the 
life and thought of India, at least so far as 
it may be summarized within the limits of 
the present volume. The author, a resident 
in South India, has spent a generation in 
missionary labors in India, and his ex- 
perience gives him the right to speak with 
full authority in many instances. ‘There 
is little or no narrowness of thought any- 
where traceable, or sectarian bigotry ap- 
parent, in these pages, the author’s purpose 
being to show things as they are. He as- 
sures us in his preface that the people of 
India are the most easily misunderstood 
of all men, partly because of their being 
antipodal to the West, and also the most 
secretive. Beginning with a chapter on 
the unrest of India and thence onward to 
treat the country as the home of many and 
diverse faiths, the author next proceeds to 
a discussion of the Hindu caste system, 
which is so difficult for Europeans and 
Americans to comprehend in its many 
ramifications. ‘The author has been obliged 
to limit himself to thirty pages. Within 
these bounds, however, Dr. Jones succeeds 
in conveying a not inadequate impression 
of the nature and workings of this next 
important feature of East Indian life, and 


we shall do well if we follow in his steps in 


this particularly. Later chapters on “Hindu 
Religious Ideals” and the ‘Home Life of 
Hindus” will be found of value as outlining 
their respective subjects, while the chapte 
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> of 


_ India, ae ‘Christ and the 
a, “Modern Religious 
ements” are of equal importance. The 


7" : closes with a short chapter on ‘‘ The 
- _ Progress of Christianity in India,’ and we 


commend its careful perusal to all who would 
know the present status of the subject. 


BiuE BLoop AND Rep. By Geoffrey 
Corson: New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.35 net—On the face of things there seems 
to be no especial reason why the scene of any 
work of fiction should not be laid in Staten 
Island, but so far as the reviewer is aware 
Mr. Corson’s Blue Blood and Red is the 
first novel, in recent years, at any rate, in 
which Staten Island is made to serve as a 
background for the novelist’s purpose. The 
novel itself has several points of excellence 
in addition to its unfamiliar locale, but it 
can scarcely be said that the promise of the 
opening chapter is wholly fulfilled in the 
pages that follow. The figures in the 
narrative, while of interest in themselves, are 
by far too numerous, and seemingly jostle 
each other as they pass across their sphere 
of action. Principals and subordinates con- 
sist, in the main, of members of two families 
resident in Staten Island, one belonging to 
the aristocracy of the hill region, the other 
of much humbler origin, whose home is by 
the waterside. The hero in this instance is 
by birth and education a member of the 
hilltop family, while the principal heroine, 
Patricia McCoy, belongs to the waterside 
folk. Wavering purpose is characteristic 
of them both, but both at length attain 
their desires, although at the cost of much 
suffering and even tragedy. The tale contains 
some good bits of description, and several of 
the minor ‘personages are excellently well 
drawn. It should also be said that the 
interest of the story is well sustained 
throughout. 


THE JUVENILE CouURT AND THE Com- 
MUNITY. By Thomas D. Eliot, M.A., Ph.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25 
net.—The thesis of the author of this book 


is that the juvenile court as at present or- 


ganized is being tested as to its right and 
fitness to continue as an independent insti- 
tution, or whether its functions should not 
be merged with the school and the domestic 
relations court. The writer is thoroughly 
conversant with his subject, having visited 
and studied the proceedings of juvenile 
courts all over the country, and apparently 
read far and wide in the literature of the 
subject. ‘The book is a mine of information 
about detention homes, police and volunteer 
probation officers, politics, and all that 
enters into the life of the juvenile court, and 
for this reason, if there were no other, is ex- 


Gktinahes valuable for any who wish to make 
a careful study of the subjects. 
much to say that all social workers will agree 
with Dr. Eliot’s conclusions, yet there can 
be no doubt that they will agree that his 
book is a distinct contribution to the litera- 
ture upon the work of the juvenile court, 
and that the writer has cleared up much of 
the vagueness which surrounds the subject. 
It is an excellent book for any one to read 
whether he is much interested in the boy-and- 
girl problem or not, for it will surely open his 
eyes to a number of things that are worth 
thinking about. The book is supplied with 
a good index. 

DARE WE BE CHRISTIANS? By Walter 
Rauschenbusch. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
35 cents net.—In this little volume Prof. 
Rauschenbusch is the firm advocate of the 
idea that Christianity will prove its worth if 
Christians will only practice and spread its 
essential doctrine of love. He points out 
that primitive Christianity as shown by the 
teachings of Paul was charged with a high 
voltage of human affection and social en- 
thusiasm, and he asks whether or not we 
have the faith to believe that the Christian 
doctrine of love is the solution of our big mod- 
ern questions. Love, he says, is the real 
cement of society, and our troubles are largely 
because it has not had free play between 
the great social classes of men. He holds 
that, unless love dominates the making of 
wealth, the wealth of our nation will be the 
ferment of decay; that the only way to 
solve the problems of the time, and to redeem 
society from its present injustice and strife, 
is to revitalize it with a new spirit based 
upon Christian love between men. ‘he 
question which the book asks is answerable 
in the affirmative, but to be so answered will 
require a great and vital change in the thought 
and action of present-day society—a change, 
however, that is bound to come whether we 
agree with Prof. Rauschenbusch or not. 


IN THE SERVICE OF THE KiNG. A Parson’s 
Story. By Joseph B. Dunn. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.—Dr. Dunn’s 
story of a minister’s career makes very 
cheerful reading. Indeed, cheerful Chris- 
tianity is what this broad-minded Episcopal 
clergyman is constantly advocating, and 
unconsciously illustrating by his own practice. 
The personal note is very definitely struck 
in our parson’s pages, but his is such a 
wholesome, healthful personality that it is 
impossible to regret its frequent introduction. 
Dr. Dunn’s style is attractive, and a very 
keen sense of humor is encountered on nearly 
every page. Portions of his book originally 
appeared in the Churchman, and the re- 
mainder has been continued in the same 
direction. While the book is of interest from 
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a literary point of view, it should also prove 
helpful from a professional standpoint. 
Many a young minister of any denomina- 
tion would be materially benefited by 
contact with the wit and the wisdom of 
In the Service of the King. 


BIBLIcAL LIBRARIES. By Ernest Cush- 
ing Richardson. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press.—The author is the libra- 
rian of Princeton, and this volume is the 
second of a series concerning the history of 
the beginnings and growth of the making of 
books and their collection in what we com- 
monly call libraries. The first, entitled The 
Beginnings of Libraries, dealt with the ear- 
liest legends and primitive records down to . 
the beginnings of Biblical history, or about 
the year 3400 B.c. This volume takes 
up the story where the first ends and con- 
tinues the account down to the death of the 
last of the characters who lived in the time 
of the writing of the New ‘Testament, or 
about 150 A.D. ‘The book will be enjoyed 
by the student of the Bible as well as by 
the library student. It tells about the an- 
cient Babylonian, Egyptian, Palestinian, and 
Roman libraries, and is illustrated with some 
thirty plates which add greatly to the under- 
standing and enjoyment of the text, and 
there is also an excellent index. 


THE Gop Wuo Founp HimsE.r. By 
Alfred Ward Smith. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co. $1.25 net.—The title of this 
book is a bit deceptive. Really it should be 
The God Who is in the Process of Finding 
Himself, for we are here treated to a readable 
exposition of the philosophy of Monism. 
The author starts out with the story told by 
a Hindu monk of a king who became insane 
and went about the country searching for 
the king. Naturally he never found the king. 
It is thus with us in our search for God. We 
shall never find Him until we realize that 
we are God ourselves. Then we shall take 
unto ourselves the attributes and virtues of 
God by breaking down the barriers that 
we have raised in our mistaken idea that 
God and man are separate entities instead 
of one integral, infinite, and eternal being. 


THE Girt oF WHITE Rosks. By James 
Cloyd Bowman. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
75 cents net.—This story, done in verse, of 
the sad fate of a village maiden and her lover 
who became victims of the city’s wicked- 
ness, is an attractive gift-book. 


FESTIVAL HYMNS, a little volume edited by Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney and containing hymns written by Fred- 
erick L. Hosmer, John Chadwick, William C, Gannett, 
Samuel Longfellow, Samuel Johnson, Julia Ward Howe, 
and others, for the annual meetings of the Free Religious 
Association, Sold, to close out the edition, at half price, 
bound, twenty-five cents, postpaid. Address Mrs, E. E. 

Marean, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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Mr. Brown’s thesis is that the great fundamental] cause of 
the war is fear, the nations are afraid of each other. 
been suspicious of its neighbors and has armed itself to the teeth 
in order to defend itseif against any possible attack. If this is 
true, that fear is at the bottom of the war, then obviously the 
thing which is most needed is the cultivation of a better under- 
standing among the peoples and an earnest effort to remove all 
causes of jealousy and apprehension. 
churches can play a very active part, Upon them rests a large 
measure of responsibility for the future peace of the world. 
Mr. Brown has developed this thought clearly and convincingly. 

_ The subject is timely and the bulletin should be widely read. 
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Treasure-trove. 


BY OLIVER PENMARK. 


The happiest brook that ever sings 
Along life’s intervale, 
Giving to even simplest things 
The charm of fairy-tale, 
Is just the brook of Treasure-trove, 
And all its trusting song is Love. 


An Easter Service.* 


The old priest was tired. He had eaten 
his bowl of bread and milk, and was sitting 
on his rude bench in the plain little room, 
wondering if the day had been well spent. 
He had not felt rested since Easter. He had 
worked hard to teach the older children, had 
encouraged the little ones to bring their lilies 
to the altar, and had trained the mischievous 
boys to forget their fun and folly for the hour 
and to walk quietly in the procession beside 
their sisters. He remembered still the 
triumphant music, the fragrance of the 
flowers, the radiant faces of the children. 
Surely the blessed peace had come to rest in 
their hearts evermore, and again he prayed 
that they might all be good and help each 
other. 

Through the window close by his bench 
came the sound of laughter and children’s 
voices. He raised his head eagerly and lis- 
tened. 

“But I am sure, Marie, that my lily was 
the most beautiful one in the church. You 
are very unreasonable to doubt it. Did you 
notice its golden heart? Yours was quite 
small.” 

“But, Leone, if you will please to remem- 
ber that I carried six to the altar, and four 
of them had buds, too. You had just one.” 

“But I put in more money than either 
of you. The money is better than lilies,” 
interrupted Annette. 

“Hm! Anybody could give money if her 
father’’— But here Leone stopped, warned 
by the wrath in Annette’s eyes. 

“‘What’s the good of Easter, anyhow?”’ 
queried Marie. ‘“‘It’s a lot of trouble to get 
ready, and it’s nothing but church and sing- 
ing after all. But wasn’t it bad of Jeanne 
not to come to Easter at all? I suppose she 
wouldn’t come because she had nothing to 
bring.” 

The priest sank back on the hard bench 
as the voices passed the window and were 
lost in the distance. 

“And I thought Marie and Annette and 
Leone were my best children!’’ He sighed 
mournfully. ‘‘They knew the responses by 
heart, and they sang the very loudest. Can 
it be that only pride and envy and unkind- 
ness are in their hearts?”’ 

He felt again that he was tired. Perhaps 
the children were right. Had Easter, indeed, 
been worth all the labor of preparation, all 
his loving thought for children who could 
forget so soon? Suddenly he clasped his 
hands together and prayed, leaning on his 
staff :— 

“Dear Lord, I fear and doubt. I know 
not if my labor was good in thy sight. Did 
anybody care? Is there a single one who 
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keeps the Easter message in his heart? Give 
me a sign, O Lord, that I may know if my 
work was good, if there is left a single child 
who kept the Easter truly.”’ 

Then the good priest forgot that he was 
tired. He leaned his head back against the 
wall and fell asleep. 

Then, in a dream, he remembered the little 
maid of whom the girls had last spoken,— 
Jeanne, whose face was not among those 
lifted to him on Easter Day. He had not 
seen her for a long time. A great sadness 
came over him as he remembered how ear- 
nestly he had tried to teach her. 

Then, still in his dream, he rose and went 
out of the house and sought the little maid. 
He found her in a great kitchen where she 
was scrubbing the pans, all alone. When 
she saw him, she ran forward with a great 
joy in her face. 

“And is it really you, dear father?’’ she 
cried. ‘‘Pardon me that I can leave not my 
pans and kettles. I must make all clean 
before the twilight chases away the light. 
And are you quite, quite well?’’ she asked 
anxiously, perhaps noting the look of sad- 
ness on his brow. 

“Ves, I am well,” he replied gravely. 
“And you? I saw you not at the blessed 
Easter service.” 

The child’s bright face clouded a little, 
then cleared again. ‘‘Nay, I could not go 
to church on Easter Day. Yet I had hoped 
long for it, and I had practised the hymns, 
and I had a truly flower to take to the church. 
It was a crocus, a dear little white crocus; 
and they stay fresh a long, long time.” 

“Vou should have come to church,” said 
the priest, briefly. 

Then the little maid smiled a radiant smile, 
as beautiful as the smiles of the children 
who sang on Easter Day. ‘‘Nay, father, 
go to the church on Easter Day I could not. 
You know I have not my time for myself, 
and when the church bells rang I was here 
in my kitchen. Some one must stay and 
watch the fires, for on Easter Day we had 
a grand dinner with company from the city, 
and the cook and the other maids must have 
all ready to begin work so soon as they came 
from church. Ah, yes, when I heard the 
bells I was sad at first, for I thought to 
myself that every one, the wide land through, 
may go to church on Easter Day and be glad 
that the spring is coming, and hear the 
blessed music, and promise to be good, and 
feel quiet and happy. Everybody in all 
the land may do this, only not Jeanne, poor 
Jeanne. Jeanne must always work. And 
then, dear father, came the miracle.” 

The good priest looked startled. ‘‘The 
miracle, my child! Speak not lightly of 
strange matters.” 

“Tt was a miracle,’ asserted the child, 
positively. ‘‘It made me think how good 
Saint Elizabeth’s fagots were turned into 
roses. See, dear father, I was all unhappy 
and forlorn, with my fires to tend and my 
dishes to wash and these same black pans 
to clean. Then, quite suddenly, suddenly 
like a miracle, I remembered, and that was 
the miracle.’ She laughed merrily at the 
priest’s surprise. 

“Vou remembered what, my child?”’ asked 
the priest, tenderly, for he loved the little 
maid. 

“Why, I remembered that it was Easter 
here, right here in this kitchen, just as much 
really as it was in the big church with the 
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lovely lilies and the procession. I never 
thought of it before; but just as soon as I 
remembered, then the kitchen seemed just 
like the church, and I sang while I washed 
the dishes, and I was happy. ‘Then that 
night I took my crocus to lame Jimmy, and 
he just loved it. Why, dear father, my 
Easter was beautiful, and it has kept me still 
and happy-like ever since; and cook says I 
have not been so careless.” 

The priest bowed his head. ‘‘It is I, dear 
child, who have learned the Easter lesson 
from you,”’ he said devoutly. 

The child did not understand; but she 
washed her hands and dried them on the 
towel, then came and stood beside the priest. 

“And I remembered you, too, dear father,”’ 
she said softly. ‘“‘I remembered how you 
stood at the altar a vear ago, and how you 
told us the story of the new life hidden in 
the little seeds, pushing their way upward 
to the light, and how the new life in the 
heart of a child may push its way, too, and 
blossom in gentle deeds.”’ 

The priest put his hand on her shoulder 
and looked into her earnest eyes. 

“Oh, I haven’t been kind all-the year, 
father. No, I know I have not,” she went 
on more slowly; “but I have always remem- 
bered.” 

“T was afraid nobody remembered,” con- 
fessed the priest. 

“Oh, yes, we all remember,”’ said the little 
maid, smiling confidently. ‘‘Annette and 
Marie and Leone went by the house to-day, 
and they came in to bring me a new blue 
ribbon and a story paper. See how good 
they are! And they always smile to me 
when they go to school, and quite often they 
ask me if I cannot go out to play. And 
sometimes cook lets me go, so she is good, 
too.” 

“But they quarrelled over their Easter 
offerings,’’ murmured the priest. ‘I heard 
them when they went by my window.” 

Then the little maid smiled again. “But 
they will forget that in the morning. Per- 
haps they were tired to-night.” 

The priest felt rebuked. ‘‘I thank you, 
little maid,’’ he whispered. ‘‘ You are right. 
To-morrow is another day. The priest will 
remember. I was tired to-night, too.” 

Then he waked from his dream. He 
straightened himself on the bench, slowly 
stood up on his tired old legs, and passed 
his hand over his eyes. 

“How real it was!” he thought to him- 
self. “‘I wonder if Jeanne really thought on 
Easter Day that her kitchen was like the 
church! I truly believe she did. Yes, I am 
sure she did. Bless the little maid!” 


Little Billy’s Car Fare. 


Mrs. Blinn buttoned little Billy’s coat, 
pulled his leggins on, and then went to the 
closet and brought outa red woollen cap and 
mittens. 

“Now, little Billy,”’ she said, as she kissed 
him, “‘I’ll tell the conductor on the street car 
where you are to get off, and Aunt Hannah 
will meet you. 
you on the car again, and I’ll be at the corner, 
waiting for you. You may take this basket. 
It will just hold the chicken that she is going 
to give you.” 


“And the chicken’s named Biddy, isn’t 


she?”’ asked Billy, who was much excited. 


At three o’clock she will put~ 


: 


blue balls. 


pests “Yes, that’s her name,” said his mother. 


“And : she has white tail feathers, and nice 
red hair on the top of her head?”’ 

“That’s her comb, Billy boy,’ said his 
mother, laughing. ‘‘She’s a White Leghorn, 
and she will lay eggs for you. You can have 
one for breakfast.” 

“And mebbe she’ll lay one for dinner and 
supper if we’re real good to her.” 

Billy was so impatient that he could hardly 
wait to put on his overcoat, but when his 
mother had at last got him ready, they went 
down to the corner to wait for the green car 
that was to take him to Aunt Hannah’s, just 
out of town. When Mrs. Blinn had told the 
conductor just where to let Billy off, she ran 
back to telephone to his Aunt Hannah. 

‘Two four two!”’ she called, and some one 
at the other end of the line answered. Aunt 
Hannah was waiting for the message. 

“Ts this you, Hannah?” called Mrs. Blinn, 
who was just a little anxious. 

“ce Yes.”’ 

“Well, I want to tell you that I just put 
Billy on the car, and you can meet him at the 
gate. He’s coming after the little hen that 
you promised to give him. He’s so pleased 
about it! Thank you so much for it; it will 
make him very happy. You can put him on 
the car at three o’clock, and I’ll meet him at 
the corner. Good-by!’’ 

When Aunt Hannah met Billy, she took 
him in her arms and gave him a big kiss on his 
red cheek. ‘Then she led him out to see the 
chickens. 

“Oh, what a many, Aunt Hannah!” he 
cried. ‘‘Where did they come from?”’ 

“They were hatched in the incubator, 
Billy,—a big, warm box in the furnace room, 
—a good while ago. I’llshowit to you. Now 
here’s your Biddy. Isn’t she a beauty?” 
Aunt Hannah reached into a box in the cor- 
ner of the house and held up a white hen. 
“‘She is for your birthday, Billy, and I hope 
that you'll like her and feed her well; then 
she’ll lay you ever so many white eggs. 
Don’t forget to give her plenty of water. She 
gets thirsty, just as you do.” 

Aunt Hannah put the white hen into Billy’s 
basket, and then took him to the house, where 
she filled his pockets with oatmeal cookies 
that had raisins in them; then they had to 
run for the car. Just as it was nearly up to 
the farm gate Aunt Hannah said, ‘“‘Her name 
is Biddy, don’t forget,” and the little boy was 
so happy with his new birthday gift and the 
oatmeal cookies that he called back: ‘‘ Thank 
you, Biddy! I’ll be good to Aunt Hannah!”’ 

When the conductor came for his carfare, 
Billy set his basket on the floor and put his 
hand into his coat pocket to get his little red 
purse; but there was no purse there. Then 
he stood up and reached into the pockets of 
his little trousers; but no, it was not there, 
and so he knew that he had lostit. What was 
he to do? Billy Blinn was a brave boy, but 
he came very near crying when he found that 
he had no money for his fare. Just as a lady 
sitting next to Billy was looking into her pock- 
etbook to find five cents to give him, the 
cover of Billy’s basket began to bob up and 
down, and the white hen began to cackle as 
loud as she could. The people in the car 
looked at Billy and laughed; he was so much 
surprised that his eyes stood out like big 


Why, sonny,” said the lady, “I believe 
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ket, Biddy flew out, and there, as sttre as you 
live, in the bottom of the basket wasa 
beautiful white egg! Billy was perfectly 
delighted and held it up for them all to see. 

An old gentleman across the aisle smiled 
at Billy, and said, ‘‘I’ll give you five cents for 
that egg, sonny.” 

“All right,” cried Billy, quickly, ‘‘and 
that will pay the conductor man, won’t it?”’ 

So that was the way Biddy Blinn paid her 
little master’s carfare when they travelled 
together and he had lost his little red purse.— 
E. S. Rees, in the Youth’s Companion. 


The Dove of Peace. 
(An actual incident.) 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


All we who have been so wondering where, 
in these cataclysmal days, she might be hid- 
ing, or why she has not been more faithfully 
fulfilling her mission, will rejoice to hear that 
the Peace Dove has been seen, living up to 
her reputation, in one of our own city homes; 
and this was the way of it. The family were 
having company for supper. Now although 
father, by virtue of English forebears and bi- 
monthly hate-and-horror-filled missives from 
Dover, Folkestone, and Battle, is duly 
“down on the Kaiser’; although mother, 
gallantly reinforced by a loyal German- 
born mother of her own, and in weekly re- 
ceipt of literature and letters from all over the 
Fatherland, loudly and openly sympathizes 
with Germany; although grandmother’s sister 
had had an Alsatian husband; although all 
the young folk, particularly the brand-new 
American-from-way-way-back  daughter-in- 
law, couldn’t see anything hyphenated with- 
out goose-prickles,—the home-mother had 
heretofore always been able to switch in- 
flammable discussions into safer channels. 
Now, however, they were having company for 
supper, a middle-aged English uncle and an 
elderly niece with a thin, long, accentuated 
hyphen much in evidence. These guests, 
brooking no restraint and heeding no inter- 
ruptions, skirmished their smashing way 
through the evening meal until they had 
reached dessert and a point where the entire 
table-round was taking a lively and capable 
hand in settling the Great War. In vain did 
mother, at the head of her table and facing 
the wide be-andironed-though-never-used 
fireplace, try to stem or stop the talk. The 
wranglers kept bravely at it, hammer and 
tongs, and so entirely failed to catchra sliding, 
slithering, scraping sound—with a soft thud 
at the end of it. They didn’t see what 
mother saw,—a lovely beautiful and soft 
blue-gray dove, which landed plumb in the 
middle of the red-and-white-tiled chimney- 
corner! 

“‘Hush-sh-sh-sh!’? Mother pointed a 
dramatic forefinger, and hush they did, right 
in the very fiery midst of their hot contro- 
versy. The offensive Englishman tiptoed 
to the chimney and most tenderly gathered 
up the celestial visitor—for from the skies 
above it undoubtedly had come!—and set 
it on mother’s lap; the aggressive Fraulein 


gently blew the soot and mortar from its 


wings and softly smoothed its somewhat 
ruffled feathers. All the others, from Gross- 
mutter down to the youngest laddie, 
crowded round, busily wondering just how 
the pretty creature had slid down, past four 
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other fireplaces higher up, through the long 
flue-filled apartment chimney, to land event- 
ually where it would do most good. Further 
war-talk was forgotten. By the time the 
tame and trustful pigeon was fed, watered, 
and established in its man-made nest in the 
chimney-nook, with all the dining-room 
lights out so that it might have a well-earned 
night’s rest, belligerences had changed to 
reminiscences of ‘‘queer pets I have known” 
and similar pleasanter narrative, and the 
entire household basked and expanded under 
the influence of that blessed Dove of Peace. 


The One Who was Brave. 


“Elton Tilton is just the bravest boy you 
ever saw, mother,” said Winfred. ‘‘One 
day a big dog came along with his tongue 
hanging out, and we thought it was mad, 
and scrambled over the fence, but Elton 
walked right along as calm as ever. He 
says he isn’t afraid of bears or tramps or 
anything. I wish I was as brave as Elton, 
but I’m afraid I never will be.” 

“T heard a story about two boys the 
other day,’’ said his mother, “‘and I thought 
one of them was very brave. They went 
to school together, and one day they 
thought it would be great fun to hide a 
frog in the teacher’s desk; but the frog 
tipped over the ink-bottle, and spoiled a 
number of examination papers and other 
things, and the teacher was very angry. 
He asked the guilty boy to own his fault 
like a man and take the punishment he 
deserved. He put him upon his honor, you 
see. Well, the older boy, who found the 
frog and first thought of the joke, sat still 
in his seat without a blush; but the little 
boy, though he trembled with fear, went 
to the desk before the whole school and 
owned his fault. And he sat for an hour 
on the dunce’s stool, a target for fifty pairs 


of eyes.” 
“OQ mother,” cried Winfred, ‘‘I was so 
ashamed! I'll never do anything so mean 


again as long as I live. 
know?” 

“T heard two boys talking about it as I 
rode in the car. I was proud of my boy, 
Winfred; and I pitied Elton Tilton’s mother, 
for I said to myself, ‘My boy was brave, 
but her boy was a coward.’”’ 

“Why, I never thought that was being 
brave,’ said Winfred.— Youth’s Companion. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 


How did you 


Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
t year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 


PresmEent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. See 
CierK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R 

TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 


Drrecrors: William Raton: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, Ts. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. 
Kidder, Mrs. George T. Rice, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B., FIELD, Genera SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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New York Letter. 


All Souls’ Church, Manhattan, has de- 
parted from its traditional habits in certain 
matters and is now issuing a Weekly Calen- 
dar. ‘The first page bears this inscription: 
“This church is dedicated to religion but not 
to acreed. Neither upon itself nor upon its 
members does it impose a test of doctrinal 
formulas. Love to God and man and the 
perfecting of our spiritual nature it regards as 
the unchanging substance of religion and the 
essential gospel of Jesus. Consecrating itself 
to these principles it aims at cultivating rev- 
- erence for Truth, moral character and in- 
sight, helpfulness to humanity, and the 
spirit of communion with the Infinite. It 
welcomes to its worship and fellowship all 
who are in sympathy with a religion thus 
simple and thus free.’’ It has also issued a 
small pamphlet entitled ‘““A Statement of 
Principles,’ to which it is endeavoring to 
give a wide distribution, to the end that the 
principles for which All Souls’ Church 
stands may be more generally known. In 
fact, this church gives evidences of a true re- 
vival, which is a fresh awakening to its great 
opportunities, its great responsibilities, and 
to its duties both great and small. In these 
signs do we not see the dawn of a new and 
glorious day for this historic church? With 
a minister of consecrated life and of rare 
preaching power, with helpers who number 
among them truly gifted men and women 
with large wealth which may be conse- 
crated to great ends, what may we not 
hope for such a church when it reverently 
accepts the challenge of the modern spirit? 
Here great themes are presented from Sun- 
day to Sunday, as shown by the subjects 
announced the past month: ‘‘How ‘True 
Christianity enlarges Life,’’ ‘‘Character as 
Creative,’ ‘Religion and the Great Needs 
of the Soul,” ‘Reality and Unreality in 
Religion.”” Mr. Sullivan also gave a series 
of lectures on Wednesday evenings in 
March on the general subject of ‘Great 
Chapters in the History of Liberty,’ includ- 
ing “‘ William of Orange and the Liberty of 
the Netherlands,” ‘‘ John Milton as a Cham- 
pion of Liberty,” ‘‘Mazzini, Cavour, and 
Garibaldi,” and ‘‘ The Long Struggle for Re- 
ligious Liberty.” 

A series of lectures upon ‘‘’The Inner and 
Outer Life of the Church from the Fourth 
to the Eleventh Century” is being given by 
Mr. Sullivan at the regular meetings of All 
Souls’ Alliance. The reports of the annual 
meeting of The Alliance were most en- 
couraging, showing an increased activity in 
the past nine months and an increase in 
membership. 

The Cheerful Letter Committee has been 
reorganized, is very actively at work, and is 
meeting with prompt response to its appeals 
for books and magazines to send to the poor 
and lonely. At the suggestion of Mrs. 
Sullivan a Red Cross committee was or- 
ganized in The Alliance, and its appeals for 
materials and working apparatus were so 
promptly met that one of the members de- 
clared that ‘‘one need only make known a 
teal necessity to have it speedily supplied by 
All Souls’ congregation.” About 2,400 ar- 
ticles have thus far been made for the Red 
Cross work. 

All Souls’ Church maintains a sewing- 
school, also a Society for the Employment 
and Relief of Poor Women through which it 
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is designed that poor and sick women may 
receive help without loss of self-respect. The 
Sunday-school meets at ten o’clock, in care 
of Mrs. Sullivan, whose devotion to it has 
brought a gradual increase of attendance and 
a good standard of efficiency. Mr. Sullivan 
teaches a Bible class of about twenty-five 
members, which meets at 10.15. 

At the Church of the Messiah, Mr. Holmes’s 
recent sermons have been on ‘‘ How to Live,” 
“How to Die,” and ‘“‘Is Death the End?” 
The following speakers were announced for 
the public conference which meets Sunday 
evenings at 8.15: March 21, Miss Julia 
Lathrop, ‘‘Children of the Nation’; March 
28, Prof. Henry R. Seager, ‘‘The Constitu- 
tional Convention’; April 4, Hon. Meyer 
London, ‘‘Unemployment and Socialism”’; 
April 11 (to be announced); April 18, Mr. 
William English Walling, ‘‘The Socialist 
Hope for Permanent Peace.” 

The Robert Collyer Men’s Club meets 
monthly for the discussion of timely topics. 
The Friday Night Social Club meets weekly 
for dancing and social entertainment. A 
dramatic club has been launched under the 
name of The Messiah Players. They re- 
cently gave a performance of Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson’s play ‘‘A Lesson in Marriage’”’ 
at the Friendly Aid Society, also at the 
Jacob Riis House, the Hudson Guild, and 
the College Settlement. The use of drama 
presented by local players as an educational 
force and an elevating entertainment at a 
small price has been fully demonstrated by 
the work of The Children’s Educational 
Theatre. Is there not right here in the uni- 
versal instinct for the drama an opportunity 
for the Church which she has largely over- 
looked? The congregations at the Church 
of the Messiah have filled the church each 
Sunday. Since October thirty-nine new 
members have come in, and a reception to 
them will be given on the evening of April 19, 
by the members of the church. Following 
the reception all present will join in an in- 
spirational service of song and meditation, 
and Mr. Holmes will give a brief address. 

A heroic bronze portrait relief of Dr. Rob- 
ert Collyer will be unveiled and dedicated 
at the morning service on Sunday, April 11. 
This is a beautiful and appropriate tribute 
to the good and great man who was for 
thirty-three years the beloved minister of 
this parish. 

The following sermons of Mr. Holmes have 
appeared in the Messiah Pulpit Series and 
are on sale at five cents a copy: ‘‘Is Chris- 
tianity a Failure?” ‘‘Man: an End, not a 
Means,” “The Moral Cancer of Compro- 
mise,’ ‘‘Is Permanent and Universal Peace 
to be Desired?”’ ‘fs War Ever Justifiable?”’ 
“The Duty and Opportunity of America in 
the Present Crisis.” 

The Middle States Conference and the 
New York League have recently printed a 
neat four-page pamphlet announcing the 
Unitarian Headquarters and the various or- 
ganizations associated with it, stating their 
purposes and aims, and closing with this 
appeal: “This little leaflet is being sent forth 
with the earnest hope that it may find a re- 
sponse in the awakened zeal of all Uni- 
tarians to work not only for their personal and 
church needs, but also for the ecclesiastical 
machinery of their beloved denomination, 
and concertedly avail themselves of all the 
means at their disposal. Use the Uni- 
tarian Headquarters for yourself and for your 
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church.” 
place. 
too busy about there to be comfortable, and 
that then some generous souls will wake up 
to their opportunity, and win for themselves 
lasting joy by providing the denomination 
with new Headquarters. 
The play “Polygamy,” now running at the 
Park Theatre, is worthy of attention. Man- 
agers rejected it because they said the Mor- 
mon Church would ruin them financially if 
they put such an exposure on the stage, said 
Mr. Harvey O’Higgins, co-author of the play. 
So an anonymous producing company had 
to be organized, whose assets could not be 
uncovered or destroyed. Mr. O’Higgins, in 
an address before the Drama Society, said 
that ‘“‘the political and financial power of the 
Mormon Church is indicated by the fact 
that its President is president also of the 
Western incorporation of the Sugar Trust and 
of the Salt Trust; he is a director of the 
Union Pacific Railway and of a Western 
light and power company. He is president 
or director of banks and trust companies, 
life insurance and fire insurance companies, 
mines, factories, publishing-houses, and what 
not. He receives from his people every year 
in tithes, between two and three million 
dollars, for which he makes no accounting. 
His right-hand man, Apostle Smoot, is now 
in the U. S. Senate, the representative of 
the predatory interests.’”’ Mr. O’Higgins fur- 
ther said: ‘‘We felt that we had found in 
modern Mormon polygamy a theme for a 
play that might make some needed excite- 
ment for our audiences, the Mormons, and 
ourselves. And we have not been dis- 
appointed.” 2 tC. aE 


New York Headquarters is a busy 


The Congress of Religious Liberals. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D., SECRETARY. 


III. 


THE Rack PROBLEM. 


Tuesday ushered in another notable meet- 
ing of the Congress. It was a day of almost 
flawless beauty, the mild spring weather con- 
tinuing throughout the sessions of the week. 
The topic ‘The Race Problem in the United 
States’’ had been chosen not only because 
of its importance, but in memory of the deep 
interest taken in this question by the late 
president of the Congress, Henry W. Wilbur. 
It was discussed at the morning session in 
its ethical and scientific aspects. . 

Prof. Daniel Evans of the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, Cambridge, Mass., one of 
the most faithful, genial, and highly esteemed 
participants of the Congress, opened the 
morning’s discussion with a paper on “‘ Race 
Antipathies and the Brotherhood of Man.” 

The increasing contact of races throughout 
the world gives occasion for the feeling of 
antipathy to manifest itself, the judgment 
of prejudice, the attitude of friction. "These 
find expression in bitter hatred, contemptuous 
estimates, and destructive warfare. This 
presents us with serious problems. As 
Americans we are profoundly interested in 
democracy; as men we are concerned with 
world-wide human values; as Christians we 
pray for the coming in of the brotherhood 
of man. Are such ideals and hopes irrational 
and vain? Antipathy is a reaction in the 
presence of certain objects and persons seem-- 


ing strange, different, and unlike to us. They 
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_ They are not purely racial, but a complex 
_ of instincts, feelings, and of acquired experi- 


“in other respects. 
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largely instinctive and unreflective. 


ences, economic, cultural, and _ religious, 
difficult to distinguish. 

Race antipathies have served useful pur- 
poses at times, tending to keep pure, safe, 
and superior certain peoples; but progress 
consists in eradicating some instincts, and 
controlling others by reason. Instinct must 
give way to intelligence and moral insight. 
Reason demands a more considerate and hu- 
mane treatment of all men. There must be 
racial contact and neighborliness. There 
never has been and there is not now such a 
thing as a pure race. The superiority.of any 
race is only partial. The race is only superior 
in certain respects; other races are superior 
The contribution of each 
is needed for the fuller and richer life of all. 
Humanity is above all races and nations. 
The truly great men and women belong to 
the human race as a whole more than to a 
special race. The rational and righteous 
line of advance in our day lies in the produc- 
tion and enjoyment of the distinctive human 
values, and the appreciation of each race for 
its actual or potential contribution to the 
life of humanity. The arts and sciences 
know no racial boundaries. We must esti- 
mate more highly the latent wealth that lies 
in the backward races. There is sore need for 
a more inclusive, more tolerant and kindly 
personal attitude toward members of other 
races than our own. ‘This should lead to 
mutual knowledge, mutual respect, mutual 
forbearance, and mutual fellowship. Each 
man should be proud of the race to which 
he belongs, but prouder still that he belongs 
to humanity. 

Prof: Franz Boas, Ph.D., of the Chair of 
Anthropology, Columbia University, New 
York, discoursed on the testimony of science 
concerning the race issue with a fulness of 
information and thoroughness which make it 
impossible to do justice to his address in any 
brief summary. 

Every one has to contend against the emo- 
tional feeling of differences between the 
races of mankind and the antipathies it 
generates. Our thinking and behavior are 
too often determined by emotion, and not 
by reason and truth. How do these racial 
antipathies arise? In ascertaining this, 
science can make its most important contri- 
bution to the question. We must look back 
over long eras in the history of civilization. 
In South Africa, for instance, we find the 
Bushmen. The attitude toward these by 
all the other negroes, Boers, and Europeans 
is that they are not human beings, and should 
be killed on sight. This was obviously in 
very early times the attitude toward all 
neighbors. All who belong to other species 
of mankind are held to be dangerous enemies 
who must be pursued and made harmless. 
This condition of affairs did not last long, 
however. Gradually the groups of men 
increased in size, partly through intermar- 
riage with neighboring tribes. But outside 
this larger community there was still the 
foreigner, feared and hated. Very slowly the 
idea disappeared that the foreigner was not 
human. It did not matter whether he be- 


-__ Jonged to one’s own race or not. It was suffi- 


: that he belonged to another community. 


_ This stamped him as an enemy. It did not 
matter either whether all the members of 
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or not, so that there was a community of 
interest among them. Thus gradually arose 
the peculiar feeling between one community 
and another which still persists, and leads 
to oft-repeated conflicts. 

Yet there has been advance. At first 
the outsiders were absolute enemies, but 
gradually, while we cherish a different feel- 
ing for the members of our own political 
unit than for foreigners, we are more disposed 
to do the latter justice. In time to come 
many national antipathies now existing will 
disappear. But this antipathy is really not 
racial, it is social, bred of conflicting social, 
industrial, political differences. ‘The whole 
course of history shows us that in early times 
there was no feeling of racial antipathy as 
we now use the term, for the original political 
units or communities were made up often of 
various races. 

In the Mohammedan world to-day the 
race hatreds of Christendom do not occur, 
because all Mohammedans, whether white 
or negro or whatever, are socially equal. In 
Hindu India there is marked antipathy 
between people of different castes, but as 
soon as they become Mohammedans this dis- 
appears or takes on avery different form and 
becomes antipathy between Mohammedans 
and non-Mohammedans; 7.¢., it is based on 
religion and not on race. Similar conditions 
exist in Mexico between the Spanish and 
Indian populations. 

Race antipathy, then, is really of modern 
development, and belongs essentially to 
Northern Europe. As most of its inhabitants 
belong to a certain type (while Southern 
Europeans are made up of a mixture of 
many races or types) an opportunity is offered 
for substituting the idea of race for the idea 
of social unity, and this for a thousand years 
has been the ruling conception among so- 
called Teutonic, Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian, 
and other Northwestern European peoples. 
The latter claim to be the highest develop- 
ment of mankind. But this is fallacious. 
The supposedly Teutonic type really is made 
up of a great many different peoples, speaking 
different languages. Our claim to be a supe- 
rior race, and to have inherited from the 
ancient Aryans a superior language and 
qualities,—the very notion that there once 
was such a superior Aryan race, are fallacies 
based merely on our sentiment in favor of 
peoples who look like ourselves. All this talk 
of a contest between the Slavonic, French, 
or Teuton races is fictitious. The peoples 
of Finland, Northwestern Russia, Holland, 
Belgium, Northern France, and Eastern 
England are all of the same type by descent. 
The peoples of Central France, Bavaria and 
Central Germany, Switzerland, Bohemia, 
Northern Italy,-a large part of Hungary, 
Austria, and some parts of Russia, are all of 
the same type, as scientific research easily 
establishes. Therefore any anipathty be- 
tween them because of race is mistaken, is 
absurd. 
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The antipathies that exist between them 
dre the offspring of national solidarity 
combined with the old-time feeling that all 
who stand outside of the particular unit must 
be hostile to it. 

Prof. Boas, in conclusion, pointed out the 
bearing of this on immigration. The people 
who now come to us ‘from Southeastern 
Europe are not of a different type from ours. 
The same mixture occurred in Europe as is 
now occurring here. Every type practically 
was brought together in England just as now 
in America. To those who fear evil results 
from this mixture it is well to recall that 
Spain’s best period was when it was charac- 
terized by an unequalled blending of peoples, 
Italian, Celtic, Teutonic, Arabic, Moorish, 
and others. When these were driven out 
there began the decadence of Spain. We 
imagine that a mixed race is inferior to a 
pure race, but no scientific proof of any sort 
can be given to show either the superiority 
of one type over another or to indicate any 
inferiority for the mixed types. Evidently, 
then, our behavior toward other races is dic- 
tated by the intense preference we have for 
the social forms in which we have grown up. 
Our antipathies are not founded on any physi- 
cal repulsion, else how could we explain the 
presence of a very large- number of mixed 
elements in our population. If we are to 
develop a true democracy and a brotherhood 
of man we must overcome these emotional 
and irrational antipathies, and do justice 
to all men and to different types of national 
individuality. 

The subject was discussed further by Eliza- 
beth Powell Bond, Mr. Bannerji of Calcutta, 
Prof. Daniel Evans, and others. 

In the afternoon a reception was given 
the delegates in the beautiful Clover Room of 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel by the ladies of 
the Philadelphia Reception Committee. It 
was a delightful occasion, much enjoyed 
by all who participated in it. 

(To be continued.) 


To Unitarian Laymen. 


The following letter expresses admirably the 
work which the National League of Uni- 
tarian Laymen is trying to do in the way of 
organizing men’s clubs in those churches 
which do not now have them:— 


My dear Mr. Forbes,—Mr. Nobbs came to 
us last Wednesday as he planned, and gave 
a splendid address to the men of the parish. 
The Women’s Alliance had furnished supper 
for the men, and a large number of the most 
active workers in the parish were present. 
After the supper Mr. Nobbs was presented, 
and his stirring words were just what was 
needed to call up before the men of the 
church the vision of their great responsibility 
and privilege in this community. He spoke 
of the tremendous challenge that comes to 
the men of our liberal faith from the seething 
modern world, and told how a group of 
earnest men united for helpful service might 
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meet the problems presented. After some 
questions and discussion concerning the 
possibilities that lay in organizing, it was 
voted to form a men’s club, and temporary 
officers were chosen to draw up plans and 
call another meeting, when the permanent 
organization might be perfected. I am very 
much pleased at the result and have great 
hopes for the future, for with an active men’s 
club many things can be done. 


The writer of the letter, whose name I do 
not give as I am using it without his permis- 
sion, is the minister of the leading parish 
in one of our New England cities. 

It is undoubtedly true that a men’s club 
can do many things for a parish. If any 
church wishes to consider the. organization 
of aclub, Mr. Nobbs still has a few open dates 
when he is available. I shall be glad to 
make appointments for him for the months 
of April and May. His services are given 
without charge. We ask only that his 
travelling expenses be met whenever pos- 
sible. 

ELMER S. FORBES, 
Secretary, National League of 
Unitarian Laymen. 


Two Birthdays Remembered. 

On Saturday, April 3, the Lend-a-Hand 
Club of the Church of the Disciples sent a 
beautiful plant in memory of Edward 
Everett Hale to the Home for Aged Men on 
Springfield Street. The Club had visited 
this Home earlier in the season, and knew 
that the men cared deeply for Dr. Hale. 

On Sunday, April 4, a choice bunch of 
lilies-of-the-valley were placed on _ the 
communion table at the Church of the 
Disciples by the Disciples Guild, in re- 
membrance of James Freeman Clarke. At 
the Communion Service, Mr. Rihbany read 
appropriate selections from Dr. Clarke’s 
“Messages of Faith, Hope, and Love.” 
The lilies were sent to the home of the 
Misses Clarke. c. B. B. 


The Adirondack Mission. 


A letter recently received by Miss Lilian 
Freeman Clarke from the English missionary 
James A. Thoms sums up the results of his 
three years of work in this region which 
greatly needs his ministrations. At con- 
siderable expense the saloons have been 
voted out, the chief offender turned into a 
lumber contractor and changed from enemy 
to friend. The French Catholics have 
been won to think independently in religious 
matters, and the Protestants have been 
won from a brain-storm sort of camp- 
meeting religion, with all sorts of crazy 
actions, to a more sober and serious mode 
of religious expression that emphasizes per- 
sonal self-control. A hospital has been 
established and relief calls from the moun- 
tains have been answered. Women’s lives 
have been brightened and uplifted. Les- 
sons in hygiene, dieting, and care of the sick 
have been given in personal talks. The 
public dance has been changed into a select 
club, with the evil features eliminated. 

Mr. Thoms writes that he will continue 
the work until autumn, in the hope that 
it may be placed on a more substantial 
basis,- Otherwise, he will be obliged to 
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turn the whole field over to the Presbyterians, 
who already have missionaries on the west 
slope of the mountains, and have offered 
to take the east slope off Mr. Thoms’s hands as 
they think that his theology and his methods 
are lacking in proper quality. ‘They want,” 
Mr. Thoms writes, ‘“‘the methods of Billy 
Sunday, whereas my method is to say noth- 
ing of dogmatics, but lead -both orthodox 
and Romanist to abandon form and look 
directly to our Heavenly Father for help and 
for the power to help others, using the New 
Testament with Protestants, and the Catholic 
prayer book with the Romanist,”’ eliminating 
only pagan superstitions. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The exhibit of hand-work from nine Sun- 
day-schools which was given on March 27 
was both interesting and suggestive. The use 
of pictures which she designed and prepared 
for use in teaching was explained by Miss 
Gertrude E. Reed of East Boston. Chil- 
dren’s work from schools in Watertown, 
Waltham, and Newton showed the use of 
colored crayons in illuminating texts, the 
outline letters having been prepared by super- 
visor or teacher. A Brighton class had 
modelled articles from plasticene which illus- 
trate the buildings and implements seen in 
Palestine. From Mrs. Brown of Sears 
Chapel, Brookline, there was a table of small 
objects, each suggesting the point of the 
lesson taught; and the point or a summary 
was written on a card and attached to the 
object. Mrs. Carpenter’s class of Disciples 
School sent mnote-books. These showed 
pictures which illustrated the lesson and 
which were pasted on the day when the 
lesson was given, and such part of the lesson 
as could be recalled written on the succeeding 
Sunday. From King’s Chapel there were 
models of furnishings of the tabernacle and 
of objects suggested by lesson stories, to- 
gether with note-books. 

Through Miss Hildegarde Ballauf, super- 
visor in the Sunday-school of St. John’s 
German Church of Cincinnati, there was sent 
from that school a full exhibition of pupils’ 
note-books, training-class note-books, and 
other specimens of work. ‘The relief maps 
made of salt and flour and neatly colored, 
and the large journey map with localities in- 
dicated by small pictures which illustrated the 
type of country or people and the written 
work, spoke of good organization and of real 
live interest. To these more distant friends, 
children, and teachers and to those who are 
nearer—to all who contributed to this helpful 
hour there is extended appreciation and 
thanks. 

The Saturdays in April and May will be de- 
voted to teaching lessons. At half-past nine 
o’clock each Saturday there will be a short 
discussion of methods, and lessons will be 
taught that have been assigned to members 
of the class. At eleven o’clock there will be 
special lessons as follows: April 10, a lesson 
from ‘‘Jesus of Nazareth,’’ by Mrs. Louis P. 
Nash with a class of children; April 17, a 
lesson on the Parables, by Mrs. Clara B. 
Beatley; April 24, ‘‘The Ark of the Cove- 
nant,’’ by Mrs. Farley of All Souls’, Rox- 
bury; May 1, Rev. Florence Buck is the 
teacher and the subject will be anounced 
later, together with the subjects and teachers 
for May 8 and 15. 


Department of Religious — 
Education. 


Teacher Trainee it Staday Schools. 


BY FLORENCE BUCK, ASSOCIATE SECRETARY. 

The work of teacher training ought not to 
be left entirely or chiefly to our summer 
institutes. These are excellent as a short- 
term course of instruction, and do much to 
impart information, and to stimulate the 
spirit which endeavors to do better work. 
But the Sunday schools themselves should be 
training their future supply of teachers. 
To this end a class might well be maintained 
during the Sunday-school hour for the 
study of the subjects which constitute the 
teacher-training course. This class should 
include any young people, seventeen to 
twenty years of age, who are willing to 
make ready to give future service to the 
school. It may well include also any 
prospective teachers. 

The course should be planned to cover 
two years of work. The subjects which are 
to be studied are, first, Child Psychology, ° 
and the principles and methods of teaching; 
second, the teaching material, Biblical and 
otherwise; third, the organization and 
administration of the Sunday school. 

One-third of the first year’s work may well 
be given to each of these subjects. It is 
not advisable to begin with the material, 
because the pupils have just been giving 
the years of their Sunday-school course to 
such study. More interest and variety will 
be secured by starting the class on the course 
in Child Psychology. This theme awakens 
interest on the part of the pupils, as it is for 
them a new subject, which introduces them to 
a world of knowledge hitherto unexplored. — 
Following this, methods of teaching may be 
presented. This subject often awakens the 
desire on the part of members of the class 
to begin to put into practice what is being 
studied. The teaching material is not 
strictly a part of teacher-training work as 
such. The aim is teaching efficiency rather 
than knowledge of the subject to be taught. 
However, most scholars in the training 
classes in our schools will find it necessary to 
give some time to the subject that is to be 
imparted, with especial reference not merely 
to knowing the subject, but to being able 
to teach it effectively. 

If a trained leader can be secured, no sug- 
gestion as to the material to be used with 
such a class is needed. For those schools, 
however, which have not such a trained 
leader at hand, the use of Dr. Weigle’s book, 
“The Pupil and the Teacher,” and of 
one or two adequate reference books on 
General Psychology is suggested. For 
organization and management, ‘‘The Church 
School,’’ by Athearn, or Cope’s ‘‘ The Modern 
Sunday School in Principle and Practice,” 
will be found to make an excellent basis of 
work. The course, to meet any recognized 
standard, should require from the pupils, be- 
sides attendance on the class, the reading of 
at least one book, scientific in its scope and 
method, in each department of work. 

At the opening of the second year each 
pupil in the training class should be urged to 
select the department of the school in which — 
he intends to teach. Special training is 
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_ be given to observation, and to assisting in 
the teaching work in the department chosen. 
The course for the second year will include 
in its section on teaching material such 
subjects as Bible, Church History, Ethics, 
the History of Philosophy, and Psychology 
of Religion. For its training work special 
subjects applicable to the department chosen 
should be pursued. These include story- 
telling, kindergarten methods, hand-work or 
expressional activity of the pupil for the 
assigned grade. In organization and ad- 
ministration, the course should be planned 
to be an advance on that of the first year, 
and give a more thorough insight into the 
conduct of the school as a whole. 

This course in schools may be made so 
thorough that a teacher-training certificate 
could be granted to one who had completed 
it. The requirements adopted by the 
Teacher-training Commission of the Relig- 
ious Education Association might well be 
accepted as the standard. This is stated 
to be eighty units for each year; a unit to 
consist of one recitation period of not less 
than forty-five minutes in length, based on 
a lesson assignment requiring two hours of 
preparation. Not more than half the units 
in each year are to be selected from any one 
field, the other half to be equally divided 
between the other two. 

No doubt there are those who will ask 
whether the work so suggested does not seem 
to make the task of the Sunday-school 
teacher too difficult. The real fact is, the 
Sunday-school teacher’s task is hard chiefly 
because she is not prepared for it. Once 
give our teachers suitable training, and they 
will be eager to take up the service which the 
Sunday-school hour offers. ‘That task is so 
important, and its results so far-reaching, 
that one may well hesitate to undertake the 
work without some careful preparation. 
The training which the teacher may well 
demand before acceding to the request that 


'she take a class should be given in large 


measure by the school which is to receive 
the benefit of her services. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Notes from the Field. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.—‘‘ Our local society has 
had a very successful year thus far, although 
our membership has been small, about twenty 
having paid dues. Our average attendance at 
the Sunday evening meetings, however, has 
been about thirty-five. At these meetings 
we have had discussed several of the great 
world religions, including Hinduism, Confu- 
cianism, Bahaism, Buddhism, and the Jew- 
ish religion. These have been varied with 
illustrated travel-talks and others of lighter 
nature. Our speakers have been, in general, 
men who were thoroughly acquainted with 
their subjects. A feature of our meetings 
has been a general discussion following each 
talk, and a pleasant social half-hour during 
which chocolate is served. Our social 
activities have been quite successful and a 
great assistance in unifying our organization.” 
Pile 2: N.H.— We have ‘a pleasant Sun- 
day afternoon’ ‘service once a month, which 
oye sail very profitable. Our Guild 
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voted to make some contribution in the near 
future to the $30,000 permanent fund. Some 
special event will be held to raise the money. 
We want to provide a ‘Wayside Pulpit,’ a 
bulletin-board whereon are posted good 
things for the passer-by to read.” 

Dunkirk, N.Y.—‘‘ The club which we have 
lately organized consists of fourteen mem- 
bers, almost entirely young people who are 
still in school or who have but lately left 
school. We have had only two monthly 
‘meetings, so you see that our work is not 
yet definitely arranged, and no calendar has 
been made. However, four or five speakers 
have been obtained for the remaining meet- 
ings this year.” 

Germantown, Pa.— ‘We have had our 
regular monthly meetings and also a fort- 
nightly dancing class. Both the meetings and 
the dancing class have been very successful. 
Now the committee is arranging for an en- 
tertainment to raise money for our annual 
dues to the central body and our annual 
contribution to the Nicetown Club. Just 
what form the entertainment will take I have 
not heard—most likely a play to be followed 
by a dance. We have also had two very 
successful federation meetings at the First 
Church and at our own. We are slowly be- 
coming better acquainted.” 

Yarmouth, Me.—‘Our Union extended an 
invitation to all the young people’s societies 
in town to join in our service. The Meth- 
odists did not respond, but the Baptists and 
Congregationalists came in goodly numbers, 
and the congregation numbered nearly three 


“hundred. Mr. Clifton E. Wass, the super- 


intendent of schools for Yarmouth and Free- 
port, was the speaker of the evening and gave 
an excellent discourse on ‘Hope.’ ‘Then the 
clergy present gave some inspiring remarks, 
and we had special music by our chorus 
choir. On the whole, it was a very up- 
lifting service, and every one seemed to en- 
joy it.” 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rey. Leon M. Birkhead, formerly of the 
Methodist fellowship, having satisfied the 
Committee on Fellowship of his fitness for the 
Unitarian ministry, is hereby commended to 
our ministers and churches. Wilson M. 
Backus, Frank S. C. Wicks, Ernest C. Smith, 
Western Committee. 


The next meeting of the Ministers’ Mon- 
day Club will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, April 12, at 11 a.m. Rev. George 
W. H. Troop will preside. Mr. Warren F. 
Spalding, secretary of Massachusetts Prison 
Association, will speak on “The Future 
of Prison Reform.” Meeting open to the 
public. 


Mr. Benjamin Earl Phillips, student of the 
Meadville Theological School, has applied for 
fellowship in the Unitarian denomination 
through the Fellowship Committee of the 
Middle States and Canada. In accordance 
with a rule of the Fellowship Committee, the 
name is herewith published one month in 
advance of action by this Committee. Will- 
iam M. Brundage, Chairman, Leon A. Har- 
vey, Walter R. Hunt. 


The New England Associate Alliance will 
hold its spring meeting at the First Parish 
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Church, Brookline, on Thursday, April 15, 
beginning at 10.30 in the morning. An 
attractive programme has been prepared, and 
it is hoped there will be a large attendance. 
The church is on Walnut Street, and is 
reached in half an hour by trolley car from 
Park Street Subway, stopping at Warren 
Street, two minutes’ walk from the church. 


Meetings. 


THE NEw York LEAGUE oF AMERICAN 
WomMeEN held the April meeting on Friday, 
April 2, at Unity Church, Brooklyn. Mrs. 
Lawson, president, opened the meeting by 
reading a greeting from the Baltimore Alli- 
ance and from a member now in Bermuda. 
Mrs. Bishoprick made an appeal for a scholar- 
ship at Meadville for training parish work- 
ers. Mrs. Glogan told of the work of the 
Working Girls’ Hotel, and her appeal for aid 
was answered by many members. Prof. 
Montague of Columbia College gave an 
interesting address on feminism and de- 
mocracy. Feminism is a movement for jus- 
tice to women, an extension of democracy. 
Feminists wish simply equality of oppor- 
tunity. Three conceptions of woman’s place 
have been that women should confine their 
ministry to the home; that married women 
should remain at home, while single women 
may go to business; and that every woman 
should have occupation. Unitarians should 
favor feminism, as they stand for freedom, 
equality, and progress. 


THE CONNECTICUT VALLEY CONFERENCE. 
—tThe recent conference was interesting and 
profitable. Rev. William I. Nichols of 
Deerfield was chosen presiding officer in the 
absence of M. M. Moriarty of Holyoke, 
president. Luncheon was served by the 
Ladies’ Aid Society of All Souls’ Church. 
The conference was attended by representa- 
tives of the several churches in the valley. 
The address of the morning was given by 
Rev. Augustus P. Reccord of Springfield, 
on ‘‘Have we Outgrown the Conference 
Habit?”’ Mr. Reccord’s treatment of the 
subject went into the history of the con- 
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ferences of the liberal denominations in 
the Connecticut valley. They were first 
arranged about fifty years ago, when it was 
recognized that co-operation between the 
churches was needed. Interest expresssed 
itself in the large attendance at the con- 
ferences and in missionary enthusiasm. ‘The 
more recent period has been characterized 
by less wide recognition of the calls of the 
conference for the support of the people of 
the liberal denominations. ‘There has been 
smaller attendance and fewer men present. 
After considering the defects of the con- 
ference system, Mr. Reccord submitted five 
suggestions as improvement of methods: 
That an annual conference be arranged, in 
place of quarterly conferences; that a 
missionary committee have charge of the 
missionary work; that a paid worker be 
engaged to work under the direction of 
the missionary committee; that the churches 
contribute, in conjunction with the national 
Association, to the compensation of the 
missionary secretary; and that the annual 
meeting be conducted more as a business 
meeting, with consideration of church work 
and missionary enterprise. C. A. Ruby, the 
secretary of the Young Men’s Club of 
Greenfield, Rev. A. C. Dieffenbach of Hart- 
ford, Rev. Mr. Buzzell of Northfield, Rev. 
Mr. Jones of Warwick, and Rev. Margaret 
B. Barnard of Rowe spoke in discussion. 
At the afternoon session Rev. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach of the First Unitarian Church 
of Hartford, Conn., gave an address on 
“The Church that Knows How.” His talk 
was an appeal for the development and 
promotion of business efficiency in the man- 
agement of church affairs. At a business 
session resolutions were adopted, recom- 
mending an investigation of the possibilities 
of missionary work by the conference secre- 
tary; that an educational committee take 
over the work formerly done by the Con- 
necticut Valley Sunday-school Union; the 
adoption of a plan for a yearly conference 
as recommended by Rev. A. P. Reccord; 
that the next session be held October 12; 
and recognition and appreciation of the hos- 
pitality of the Greenfield church. 


Churches. 


» 


ANDOVER, N.H.—Congregational Unita- 
rian Society, Rev. Henry G. Ives: The 
younger members of this parish are coming 
to the front to take the place of those who 
have left. Increased interest is shown in 
the Sunday congregations, the Women’s 
Alliance, and in the Sunday-school. A move- 
ment has!started among the young men of 
the parish to maintain an adult class which is 
conducted by the minister. Through the 
generosity of Mr. Carnegie, friends of Proctor 
Academy, and members of the parish, a pipe 
organ to cost about $1,700 is to be installed 
by graduation day. ‘Two successful meet- 
ings on agricultural subjects have been 
held recently in the church under the auspices 
of the Grange and Proctor Academy. A 
branch of the Women’s Peace Party has 
been formed to study the causes of the war, 
and the first School Peace League organized 
in the State has been begun here. It was 
addressed by Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, who 
presented a masterly study of the peace ques- 
tion that possibly no other woman in America 
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range for a county agent to advise the 
farmers of Merrimac County how to culti- 
vate the soil, grow their produce, and market 
their crops to the best advantage. The 
Federal Government, the State College, the 
county itself, and individuals have joined 
together to make this possible. Mr. Ives 
has recently preached on ‘‘Conversion,” 
“Motives that stir Men to Action,” ‘‘The 
Sacredness of Life,” and ‘‘Now Moses my 
servant is dead, Arise!’ 


Hast BrIDGEWATER, Mass.—First Con- 
gregational Society, Rev. Ernest L. Staples: 
On March 1 the present pastorate began in 
this historic parish, which was organized in 
1724. Plans are being perfected by which 
to raise funds to repaint the church and 
parish house. ‘The parish has been without 
a pastor for a considerable time, and has 
manifested in many ways its cordial welcome 
to its new minister, who came with his family 
in response to its unanimous call. 


LYNCHBURG, VA.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. J. T. Fitzgerald: This church is trying 
to give a church home to those in the com- 
munity who have none. Five new members 
were received March 28. ‘The society is glad 
to receive into fellowship men and women 
who are too consistent to believe what they 
cannot believe, and too honest to pretend 
to believe what they do not believe. The 
Sunday-school, under the leadership of 
W. L. Gipson, is doing well, with good 
prospects for a large growth. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald expects to attend the Southern 
Conference at Louisville, Ky., April 27. 


PoTreER Piack, N.H.—AIl Souls’ Union 
Church, Rev. Henry G. Ives: This little 
church is experiencing a great increase of 
interest that has. been aroused by efforts in 
the west end of the town to draw away people 
from its doors. Indeed, it is becoming in- 
creasingly evident that the Potter Place 
church occupies a strategic position in the 
life of the community, and that it is destined 
to liberalize this part of the town, linking 
the people who live here with the Unitarians 
of Andover Centre. Consequently those who 
prefer narrow sectarianism are vigorously 
trying to offer other attractions. Sunday 
evening meetings have been started and many 
who have hardly been to church before in 
their lives are now coming out in order to 
show that they appreciate the value of this 
religious and social centre in their midst. 
The teachers in the Sunday-school are more 
and more asking for Unitarian literature. 
The Women’s Alliance steadily grows in in- 
fluence. There are now more children grow- 
ing up in Potter Place than in Cilleyville and 
West Andover put together. In a short 
while the water system will be carried up 
from Andover Centre to Potter Place, thus 
vitally connecting the two communities. 
The Andover Unitarian minister preaches 
the same sermon in the afternoon that he 
has already given at Andover in the morning. 
He finds an increasing response to definite 
Unitarian Christianity. 


Reapinc, Mass.—Christian Union Church, 
Rey. Marion Franklin Ham: ‘The work 
which the church planned for the winter has 
been successfully accomplished in spite of 


could have given. It has just been given to| the ,general gloom caused by the war and 
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the winter the congregation made a sub- 
stantial contribution to the Belgian Relief 
Fund in addition to the fund which had to 
be expended recently on extensive repairs 
to,the organ. The attendance at the ser- 
vices during the winter has been unusually 
good. Once a month the minister combines 
the Sunday-school and the church in a 
children’s service, at which he tells a Bible 
story in place of the sermon. ‘These stories 
are told in such simple and direct language 
that they not only hold the attention of the 
children, but seem equally interesting to 
grown people. As a result, the attendance of 
adults, many of whom do not attend church 
at other times, has been greatly increased 
on these Sundays. The purpose of the ser- 
vice is to accustom the children to the regular 
church service and thus to establish the 
church-going habit early in life. The 
minister urges the children to bring their 
parents with them to the service, and supple- 
ments this invitation by asking the adult 
members of the church to co-operate in 
making the service attractive. The plan is 
recommended to our churches. Two new 
clubs have been organized recently in the 
Sunday-school,—the ‘‘Around the Hearth- 
stone Club”’ for girls, and the “Sir Galahad 
Club”? for boys. ‘These organizations are 
planning some all-day jaunts through the 
country for the spring months. The men 
of the church met recently at the home of 
one of the trustees and organized a men's club 
which is to be associated with the Laymen’s 
League movement. Rev. §. B. Nobbs of 
Marlboro delivered the address. .Arrange- 
ments have been made to hold meetings once 
a month, with some form of entertainment 
that will serve to draw the boys of the parish 
into active association with their fathers and 
older friends. At a recent meeting of the 
trustees, to which other leading men of the 
parish were invited, plans for a new church 
building were discussed, and arrangements 
made to have the matter submitted to the 
church membership at the coming annual 
meeting in April. During Lent the minister 
has been preaching a series of sermons on 
the mission of Unitarian churches, in which 
he has called attention to the weaknesses of 
the liberal fellowship, and urged renewed 
devotion to the cause of liberal Christianity. 
A brief prayer service with organ accompani- 
ment, but without an address, will be held in 
the church each day at 4 P.M. during the 
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43 eee bulletin will shortly be installed on the 


front of the church, to continue the message 
of the pulpit throughout the week. 

SPOKANE, WasH.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. John H. Dietrich: During the 
past year the audiences have grown so large 
that in February the society was forced to 
find larger quarters. It moved its Sunday 
morning services into the largest theatre in 
Spokane, and since then the audiences have 
numbered more than twelve hundred people 
each Sunday. This surely speaks well for 
Mr. Dietrich’s work, since when he came here 
three years ago the audiences averaged fifty. 
The Spokesman-Review found this gratifying 
evidence of “local appreciation for solid 
thinking and forceful, finely phrased expres- 
sion,’ and commented editorially as follows: 
“Mr. Dietrich has been giving a series of 
addresses, first on modern prophets, and 
then on political or social subjects connected 
with and suggested by the war. They are 
meaty and rewarding. The listener who 
gives them close attention goes away en- 
riched and invigorated. This success con- 
tains a hint for all preachers. It is that they 
give their congregations the strongest thought 
and the- finest diction of which they are 
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ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 

DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 

March x. Fairhaven, Mass., Branch Women’s 
POE Be Se er ee 10.00 

3. All Souls’ Sunday School, Roxbury, 
RARE nts io Share GRC Ts 0s nes 25.00 

tr. South Congregational Church Branch 
Women’s Alliance............... 5.00 

17. Sunday School, Third Religious 
Society, Dorchester, Masietes 2. <'. 15.00 

26. Sunday School, West Roxbury, 
peinehn? . 35. Pesaran). dee. ae is 21.02 

27. First Parish Sunday School, Port- 
land, Meewarwe 5.3; cate. os oo. . 10.00 
29. First Parish, Cambridge, Mass... .. . 100.00 

31. Hingham, Mass., Branch Women’s 
PURER or etter td? « bee ata Biwi oes 5.00 

KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 
CHURCH BUILDING. 

March 17. Sunday School, Nashua, N.H....... 5-00 

25. Westboro, Mass., Branch Women’s 
TRUER se uri ae naiet vines» «4 2.00 
$26,217.08 


Henry M. Wi.uiams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Among the Immigrants. 


capable.” 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 


tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged....................--. $21,069.51 
March tr. Second Society, Athol, Mass........ 50.00 
2. Society in East Lexington, Mass... . 10.00 

6. First Church, Salem, Mass... 223.00 

8. Society in Bridgewater, Mass... 36.55 
PO.moclety In Keene, NH, «in 4.5. sm. 155.00 

9. Ladies’ Sewing Society, Keene, N.H., 10.00 

ro. Second Church, Boston, Mass....... I,0C0.00 


5 ro. Mrs. Madelaine Evans White Hoyt, 
Chillicothe; Ohio?...2...004..5.0%... 
. South ener cents Church Branch 
Women’s HANGERS CCTA Seine <a 


10.00 


15. Society in Lincoln, Neb............ 17.25 
16. Society in Concord, Mass., additional, 250.00 
' 16. Society in Natick, MORE es atta 10.00 
17. Society in Ellsworth, Moz... tad dows 15.00 
1g. Society in Charleston, 8 ey 25.00 
20. Society in Lancaster, Mass......... 100.00 
; 20. Society in Deerfield, MaRS iodine’ al 50.00 
y 20. J. M. Aldrich, Lafayette, Ind.. By 2.50 
: 22. Society in Norwell, Mass. 23.00 
: 22. Society in Orlando, Fla.. 12.00 
‘ 23. Society in Summit, NJ... 15.00 
23. Norfolk Church, Dorchester, Mass... 5. 
: 23. North Society, Salem, M BSS cower 100.00 
: 23. Society in Passaic, N.J............. 10.00 
; 23. Society in Waltham, Mass., addi- 
z CE eee SS a OEE ee 25.00 
: 24. Society in Cincinnati, Ohio......... 200.00 
: 25. Miss Annette F iske, Cambridge, 
WO ae Te ee Ae ee 5.00 
26. Society in Flushing, N.Y.........+. 15.00 
26. Society in Malden, Mass., additional 10.00 
26. Society in West Roxbury, — 53.98 
26. Society in Portsmouth, N.H.. ‘ 126.48 
27. Society in New Bedford, Mass...... 503.04 
29. Society in Stow, Mass., additional. . 5.00 
29. Society in Watertown, "Mass aye are Neg 23.20 
29. Society in Vineyard Haven, Mass.. 5.0 
2g. First Parish, in Cambridge, Mass.. 1,320.00 
29. North Society, Salem, Mass., addi- 


P tional 


rai 's 


a thy 


a MGA As Ya 


30. Society in Nantucket, Mass......... 20.00 
aie papety in Deerfield, Mass., addi- 
Ce eee 1.00 
beari John, ¥ W. Frothingham, New York, 
Bo eee 100.06 
-3¥, Ay J. Cook, Bellefonte, Pa......... 5.00 
gu. J tedMienibersi vise aac 20 44.64 
31. Chestnut Hill, Mass., Branch 
d Women’s Alliance............... fo) 
31. The Alliance of Unitarian Women. . 


Jane Addams, speaking recently before the 
students of Smith College, said:— 


Those who have been living among the 
immigrants in our big cities have found the 
horror a little bit worse than other people. 
When we hear the men and women talking 
war all day long, when we find all the little 
boys playing soldiers and all the little girls 
playing Red Cross nurses, we realize that we 
are getting a twist which is going to make a 
big difference to the problem of amalgama- 
tion, as we like to call it. At an interna- 
tional congress which I attended some years 
ago in Europe eleven Kuropean countries 
agreed to abolish all night work for women, 
for they said, freely and frankly, that no 
woman ought to work all night; it was 
ruinous to her health and to the health of 
her children. Moreover, these countries real- 
ized how difficult it would be if one country 


oo | established the rule and another did not. 


At another great international congress, held 
only a few years ago, women from twenty-six 
parliamentary nations reported. The French 
women said that they hoped to be able to 
report at the next congress the granting of 
co-guardianship of children. The German 
women expressed the expectation that at the 
next congress they would report the ad- 
mission of women to higher schools and 
universities. When one reflects upon these 
hopes and discovers that they are all set 


| back by this war, how far back no one knows, 


one cannot help feeling sad indeed. 

Women have a special place in this war. 
The trail of the battle affects the lives of 
the women and children more than the real 
battle affects the lives of the men. ‘The first 
record which England made was made before 
any battle had been fought by the English. 
It was made while the regiments were getting 


tahoe ready. This record shows that the infant 
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mortality leaped up higher than it had for 
ten years. Lately alaw has been passed in 
France which says that illegitimate children 
are of as much use as any children for war pur- 
poses. The baskets for foundlings have been 
placed in the churches again, It means that 
the domestic life, the basis of society, is to 
be broken surreptitiously for the sake of war. 
Women in Europe are beginning to or- 
ganize for the purpose of staying the evil 
consequences. ‘They are aiming to discover 
three things, namely, what has happened, 
how to change it, and how to prevent future 
war. 

Let me turn back to the immigrants. I 
remember during the Balkan war the priests 
blessed two hundred young Balkans one Sun- 
day before they set out for their country. 
On the same day a group of Bulgarians 
marched down the street. Here were two 
sets going to fight each other. When the 
survivors returned, one of them showed us 
pictures which he had taken and told us in- 
cidents he had experienced. Both pictures 
and incidents were horrible, but he told the 
tales and exhibited photographs with the ut- 
most unconcern. We had lost out in the 
sensibilities of that man. It makes us feel 
that we here have a vested interest in the 
sensibilities and thoughts of men. If we 
cannot stand up and make good, no one else 
can do it. We might almost say no one else 
is fitted as we are to do it. 

Among the immigrants in this land, the 
Poles help the Italians and the Russians 
help the French, for they are all so poor that 
they cannot stop for race differences. On 
this knitting of human experiences we shall 
have to depend in this crisis. 


A Drink Symposium. 


Now that the liquor question is assum- 
ing such political prominence, the following 
opinions concerning ‘‘drink” are not without 
significance :-— 

President Taft: ‘‘To the man who is 
actively engaged in responsible work, who 
must have at his command the best that is 
in him at its best, I would with all the em- 
phasis that I possess advise and urge to leave 
drink alone, absolutely. . . . I do not drink.” 

President Emeritus Eliot: ‘‘ The alcoholism 
of the white race must be overcome, or that 
vice with the licentiousness that it provokes 
will overcome the race.”’ 

Lloyd-George: ‘‘No reform, political or 
social, will prevail in this country [England] 
unless you precede it with temperance re- 
form.’’ 

John Mitchell: ‘‘The progress of the 
nation depends more upon the solution of 
the liquor problem than upon the disposition 
of any other question confronting the people 
of our country.” 

Connie Mack: ‘Alcoholism is practically 
eliminated from baseball.’’ Elsewhere he 
says: “‘Alcohol slows a man down. I don’t 
bother with youngsters that drink.”’ 

Booker T. Washington: ‘Prohibition has 
attacked the evil at its source, and the results 
which the enforcement of this law brought 
about serve to indicate to what extent evils 

. . can be modified if proper measures are 
taken and these measures are backed up by 
the will of the people.” 
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Pleasantrics. 


“Have you seen a fellow around here with 
a wooden leg by the name of Murphy? 
“‘What’s the name of his other leg?”’ 


“Phawt are thim buckets for on the shilf 
in the hall?”’ ‘‘Can’t yez read, ye fool? It 
says on them, ‘For Fire Only.’” “Thin 
why hov they put wather in them?” 


A person was explaining the law of com- 
pensation to Patrick. Said he, ‘“‘When a per- 
son is blind, his hearing is more acute.” “Oi 
see,” said Pat, “‘ Oi often noticed that if a man 
has one short leg the other is always longer.” 


Did you see the pleased expression on Mrs. 
Blank’s face when I told her she looked no 
older than her daughter?’’ asked Mrs. Brown, 
after the reception. ‘‘ No,” said Mrs. Jones, 
“T was looking at the expression on her 
daughter’s face.” 


“This large bump running across the back 
of your head means that you are inclined to be 
curious to the point of recklessness.” ‘“‘ You 
are right. I got that by sticking my head 
into an elevator shaft to see if the elevator 
was coming up, and it was coming down.” 


The teacher had just read the myth about 
Perseus and Medusa. She wished to stimu- 
late the imagination of her youngsters, and 
asked them to describe the hero as they pic- 
tured him. One little girl wrote, ‘‘ Perseus 
was tall and stately with a black wax 
mustache and wore a monolog over his left 
eye.” —The Continent. 


A youth in a passenger coach persisted in 
sticking his head and shoulders out of the 
window. ‘The brakeman touched the youth 
on the back. ‘‘Better keep your head in- 
side the window,”’ advised the man. “I kin 
look out of the winder if I want to,” answered 
the youth. ‘‘I know you can,” warned the 
brakeman; ‘‘but if you damage any of the 
ironwork on the bridges, you’ll pay for it.’ 
Life. 


A pleasure resort on the rocky shore of a 
Western lake had for one of its attractions 
a small natural bridge. A severe winter 
storm carried it away, and the natives, un- 
willing to lose so interesting a feature of the 
place, rebuilt it. The new construction was 


successfully done, and might have passed for | w 


the*real thing but for a sign which the build- 
ers put up:— 
“NATURAL BRIDGE. 
Erected by John and William Simonds.” 


Pat wished to investigate a noise heard in 
the night. With extended arms, he crept 
toward the door. Suddenly, “Shades of Saint 
Patrick!”” he cried, with a ominotis bump. 
He had come across an open door, and, of 
course, his arms had gone each side of the 
door, bringing his nose into ‘contact with it. 
“What's the matter?’’ said Mrs. Pat. 
“Shure, it’s the biggest surprise of my life!’”? 
answered Pat. ‘“‘It’s the first toime I knew 
thot my nose was longer than my ar-rums!”’ 
Answers. 


A commercial traveller had been arguing 
in favor of his goods to a Yorkshire man, 
The old fellow seemed pleased, but said: 
““There’s ma lad Jock—Ah’d laike him to 
hear what ye have tosay. Will ye coom this 
afternoon and go over your talk again?” 
“Certainly, sir—with pleasure!” replied the 
traveller. At the hour appointed he again 
went over the points of the article he had to 
seli—forcibly, eloquently, —_ persuasively. 
When he finished, the old Yorkshire man 
turned to his son and said enthusiastically: 
“‘Do you hear that, Jock? Well, now, that’s 
the way I want ye to sell our goods on the 
road.”’—T%i-Bits. 


Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, ™. ston, M 


The Christian Register 
Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
ass 


Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 


105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitar’ 


Founded in 1825. ‘ ee. 
The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 


___._ velation. 


churches of America. It supports missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in building 
saa publishes books, tracts, and devotional 
works. 


Address correspondence to the Secrefary, Rev. Lewis 


G. Wilson. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 


iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 


Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 


is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 


President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 
Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Ueteien churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 


‘Clapp Noyes, 1z St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
pe Address correspondence to the Secrelary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

President, Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 


ass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Ill.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Hingham, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 
Organized May 25, 1900, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
Soin churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
lowship. 
Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 
“President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 


BS tia Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
LL:D., 


San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Milton F. Hersey, Montreal, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. 

Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “‘to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” . 
ieee Rey. Alson H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 

ass. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. William M. Brundage, Mr. 
John Graham Brooks, Mr. Charles Zueblin. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances M. Dadmun, 1039 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
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cee SYSTEM 
Of Underground Refuse Disposal — 

Keeps your garbage out of sight 
in the ground, away from the cat, 
dog, and typhoid fly. 

ens with foot. Hands never 

touch. 


—— ae 
THE STEPHENSON 


LYNN 


Underground Garbage 
“= and Refuse Receivers 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily 
a waste in house or GARAGE. 
Our Underground Earth 
Closet means freedom from 
polluted water. 
penis for our Trade Marks - 
nuse 12 yrs, It to look i 
Sold direct. dad ve oatdlogue: 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Atay TDS orf 


NEWLY BUILT BUNGALOW 


7 rent for season, > rooms oe electric lights 
and furnace, in village off road, view of Kearsarge. 
HENRY G. IVES, Andover, N.H. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


B 
JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 


West Newton, Mass. 
The Browne & Nichols School 
FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 


Educates especially for HARVARD College 
New playgroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 
GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., PRINCIPALS. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, t 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


SCHOOL-LIFE IN| THE COUNTRY. = 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in 


